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Students 
to lose vote 
on Young 
Trustees 


Board of Trustees to take 


over selection process 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LegTTeR 


Coinciding with the election of the five 
Young Trustee finalists last week, the Board of 
Trustees recently changed the procedure of 
selecting future Young Trustees, eliminating 
next year’s student election and giving an ap- 
pointed committee the power to select the five 
finalists, according to Secretary of the Board 
Jerry Schnydman. 

The Board of Trustees developed the new 
selection process in an effort to bypass what 
the members saw as an ineffective election 
system, after a series of discussions about the 
unreliability of campus elections and low lev- 
els of voter participation. 

“The purpose of the decision is to ensure 
that the best possible applicants apply and 
are selected for the position,” Schnydman 
said. 

“Tn the past, there have always been concerns 
that it’s been a popularity contest, and we want 
the qualified students to apply even if they feel 
like they're not the most known,” he added. 

Instead of choosing a Young Trustee among 
five finalists voted on by juniors and seniors, 
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Advising 
system faces 
alterations 


Administrators call for 
more centralized dept. 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Nearly two years after the release of the 
Hopkins Committee on Undergraduate 
Education’ s (CUE) report, university officials 
say that great improvements have been made 
in the area of advising for both academic and 
career services, but many of the recommenda- 
tions remain unfilled. 

The January 2004 report, titled “The Chal- 
lenge of Improving Undergraduate Education in 
a Research Intensive Environment,” was pro- 
ducedas part ofacomprehensiveexamination of 
the Hopkins’ under- 
graduate experience. 

Theadministration 
points to a centraliza- 
tion of advising ser- 
vices as well as a posi- 
tive evaluation of 





concerns with the 
progressofthe report-inducedimplementations. 

Dean of Student Life Paula Burger spoke 
confidently about the current progress on the 
report’s recommendations. 

“1 think that we have been more intentional 
about pushing ahead in these recommenda- 
tions than we have in some reports,” she said. 

On the other hand, Dean Douglas of the 
Whiting School of Engineering said that he 
saw more improvements occur before the CUE 
report was issued. 

“1 don’t know that there were specific im- 
provements,” Douglas said 

John Bader, associate dean of academic pro- 
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Senior midfielder Kyle Harrison fires a shot during the Blue Jays’ come-from-behind victory over No. 5-ranked Navy this past weekend at 


Hopkins Lax continues undefeated streak 


Homewood Field. Harrison scored three of the game’s last four goals to clinch the pivotal 9-8 win for Hopkins, leaving them undefeated. 


Awareness Days celebrate LGBT culture 


DSAGA hosts series of events promoting gay rights, diverse sexual identities 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 


| THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Diverse Sexuality and. Gender 
Alliance’s Awareness Days, amonth-long cel- 
ebration of LGBT culture, concludes thisweek 
with 4 Transsexual Roadshow and a perfor- 
mance by Last Comic Standing finalist ANT. 

DSAGA’s Awareness Days served to pro- 
mote awareness about issues within the 
LGBT community by hosting a series of 
events including speakers suchas Congress- 
man Barney Frank [D-Mass.] and events 
like a Drag Queen Ball. 

One of the main points of Awareness 
Days is to engage students who might not 
otherwise get involved in DSAGA events. 

“Of course a specific audience comes out 
to the drag shows. But when we co-sponsor an 
event with the College Republicans it gets stu- 
dents to attend DSAGA events that might not 


otherwise attend a DSAGA event,” said 
Halliday, “and that’s what Awareness Days is 
for, It’snotfor DSAGA members tositaround 
a preach to the converted.” 

“Itis important to get speakers like Barney 
Frank to speak because events like that are 
about so much more than being gay, and it 
shows the scope of DSAGA,” said Halliday. 

Other events, including the hate crimes 
vigil that took place this past Tuesday, were 
cosponsored by OLE; the Black Student 
Union, HAPA and Inter-Asian Council. The 
interfaith center donated glow sticks to the 
Hate Crimes vigil. 

“Welined the upper quad with candlesand 
put candles and posters made by the BSU on 
the wall at the bottom of the beach,” said 
Halliday. “People responded well — one guy 
walked by and asked, “What are you guys 
protesting?’ and it was interesting to have 
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Glowsticks lined the Beach on Tuesday night as part 
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of DSAGA’s Hate Crimes vigil to remember victims. 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS- LETTER 
New York Times Executive Editor William Keller spoke 
on Tueday regarding the changing role of the press. 


| FOCUS 


William Keller, executive editor of the 
New York Times, described the threats to 


time of ubiquitous bloggers and biased 
television show hosts, the public’s percep- 
tion of the media as trustworthy has de- 
clined sharply. 

He said that because of these threats, 
many professional press organizations 
have come under fire. Keller spoke prima- 
rily about print media and about the Times 
in particular, explaining how serious pub- 
lications’ ethics and reporting standards 
set them apart from those that contribute, 
to the “erosion of public trust.” 

“The press has been under attack on 
many fronts,” Keller said, focusing on 
threats in the arena of public opinion. He 
said that, according to recent polls, the 


ARTS 


New York Times editor 
defends press credibility 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


percent of Americans who trust the press 
has sharply decreased. 

While Keller noted that people have 
feared the collapse of the newspaper indus- 
trysince the time of radio, he said that he saw 


creasingly seek to cut costs and bring in 
younger readers, as well as keep the trust 
of their current readers. 

With blogs that “just throw opinions 
out there” and shows like CNN’s debate 
program “Crossfire,” newspapers are “no 
longer society’s usual news,” said Keller, 

He added that with media sources like 
these, and with a readership that is “seek- 
ing the journalism of affirmation...it’s 
possible for the’ public to feel well-in- 
formed without interacting with opinions 
that contradict theirs.” 

Asan example of the criticism and dis- 
trust news organizations are facing, Keller 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Vote on 
reforms 


delayed 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Anattempt by several members of 
the Student Council to disband the 
Board of Elections and institute sev- 
eral other reforms has been delayed 
until May 9, when the changes will 
come to a vote as referenda in what 
may be the last election ever run by 
the BoE. 

If passed, the referenda would 
amend the StuCo constitution and 
implement several procedural re- 
forms. These include changing the 
way vacancies in StuCo are filled, and 
allowing the council to amend its con- 
stitution without approval from the 
student body. 

StuCo members expected the ref- 
erenda to be placed on the ballot for 
last Thursday’s class elections after 
they scrambled to collect signatures 
from 15 percent of the student body 
before the ballots were printed. Some 
officers were angered to find that the 
BoE had decided to push back the 
vote on the referenda to a later 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Junior 
awarded 


Beinecke 


BY CHARLOTTE BERNARD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hopkins junior Katie McDonough 
was awarded the Beinecke Scholar- 
ship for graduate studies in the hu- 
manities. McDonough is the first 
Hopkins student in 13 years to re- 
ceive the award. 

McDonough, ahistory major with 
minors in French literature and mu- 
sic, is currently studying abroad in 
France. 

The Beinecke Scholarship is open 
only to college juniors from eligible 
universities and awards recipients 
with a $2,000 grant immediately be- 
fore graduate school and $30,000 to 
cover graduate school expenses. 

“T really want to go to graduate 
school to study French history and 
this scholarship will make paying for 
itso much easier, and the application 
process next year a bit less stressful,” 
McDonough said. 

“] plan on studying the relation- 
ships between the arts and politics in 


students’ opinions mainstream media outlets andstressedthe no end in sight for print news agencies. early modern French history, but I 
aboutadvisingasastep durability of credible journalism in his lec- However, Keller voiced his concern for | amalso interested in attempts at con- 
in the right direction; ture “Does the Press Matter AnyMore?” in _ several serious challenges facing credible | structing utopian societies through- 
however, some faculty Shriver Hall on Tuesday. news sources today. out history,” McDonough added. 

andstudentsexpressed Keller informed the audience that in a According to Keller, newspapers in- McDonough spoke of her post- 


Hopkins plans. 

“Thave only vague ideas aboutwhich 
schools I will apply to but University of 
Chicago and Yale are my favorites right 
now,” said McDonough. 

“T hope that I will be able to spend 
some time at Cambridge University 
in England because the cultural his- 
tory program there is one of the best 
in the world,” McDonough said. 

Applying for the Beinecke award 
involves completion of an applica- 
tion form, a resume, personal state- 
ment, and a financial assessment to 
demonstrate financial need. Addi- 
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Election results del 


BoE releases presidential election winners 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Partial results from last week’s 
Student Council class elections were 
released Wednesday night, confirm- 
ing the election of the next senior, 
junior and sophomore class presi- 
dents, said Board of Elections co-chair 
Michael Seibert. 

The rest of the tallied results, how- 
ever, remain in the hands of Director 
of Student Involvement Jeffrey 
Groden-Thomas, who has yet to re- 
lease the results of the other StuCo 
class officer elections. 

Groden-Thomas did not answer 
inquiries for comment. 

According to Seibert, Nattavadee 
Temkasem was elected president of 
the class of 2006, Shereef Mohamed 
Elmahal was elected class of 2007 
president and Natasha Singh was 
elected class of 2008 president. 

Despite an election-by-paper bal- 
lot that Executive President-elect Atin 
Agarwal said “went pretty well,” 
StuCo members have cited various 
complications after the election that 
prevented the BoE from releasing re- 
sults at the Tuesday night StuCo meet- 
ing as customary. 

According to Agarwal, the over- 
200 write-in votes delayed the BoE’s 
vote counting. He said that an un- 
usual number of write-in votes were 
cast because some class officer posi- 
tions had no official candidates run- 
ning on the ballot. 

“A lot ofspots weren’t being filled,” 
Agarwal said. “It’s understandable 
that the BoE needed more time to 
count the ballots.” 

Other candidates also reported 
that they struggled with complica- 
tions with inadequate publicity and 
incorrectly printed ballots on the day 
of voting. 

Singh, the president-elect ofthe class 
of 2008, said that several paper ballots 
distributed last Thursday featured in- 
correct printings of candidates’ names 
for the 2008 legislation committee. 

“They fixed it by 6 p.m. on Thurs- 
day,” Singh said. 

Singh and Agarwal criticized the 
BoE for inadequate advertising be- 
fore the elections last Thursday. 

“The advertising was horren- 
dous,” Agarwal said. “The BoE posted 
candidate names on their website the 
night before the elections.” 

Singh agreed that there was also 
little visibility for candidates prior to 
the election, saying, “There wasn’t 
anyone at the candidates’ forum but 
candidates.” 

She added that she hoped the cur- 
rent StuCo efforts to pursue a consti- 
tutional amendment that would re- 
form the BoE would eventually 
improve the publicity and advertis- 
ing situation in the future. 

Despite the delays in releasing elec- 
tion results and what some perceived 
as inadequately publicized elections, 


StuCo members praised the second 
elections this year on paper ballot as 
more efficient than online voting. 

“Tronically, I do think there was 
higher turnout with paper ballots,” 
said class of 2007 president-elect 
Elmahal. “Online voting is done over 
a longer span, so students can say, 
‘Oh, Pll just vote later.’ And there 
were all these issues with the website 
not working.” 

Agarwal also commented ona pos- 
sible higher turnout, although the BoE 
has not released official numbers. 

“I think there might’ve been a 
higher turnout [than in the previous 
elections} because the balloting 
booths were placed in better areas on 
campus,” he said. 

Singh and Elmahal expressed op- 
timism for their work as class presi- 
dents in the coming year. Temkasem 
was not available for comment. 

“I want to be heavily involved in 
the constitutional aspects and reform- 
ing for more efficiency,” Elmahal said. 
“I think StuCo should just be recre- 
ational. We should have more in- 
volvement in addressing students’ 
academic concerns, like curriculum 
and scheduling difficulties.” 

He added, “Even though we havea 
curriculum committee, it seems like 
StuCo can better represent students’ 
needs.” 

Singh commented that she will 
seek to increase community involve- 
ment among the class of 2008 activi- 
ties and possibly work with local col- 
leges to hold joint activities, such asa 
club night. 
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Awareness Week to end Friday 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
conversations with people.” 

“This is the first year the vigil has 
been co-sponsored,” said Elizabeth 
Halliday, secretary of DSAGA. “We 
wanted to bring attention not only to 
the gay hate crime but all the other 
hate crimes as well.” 

As well as the hate crimes vigil, 
DSAGA has held various other 
events throughout April. Con 
gressman Frank came to speak on 
April 11. 

Log Cabin Republican represen- 
tative Patrick Guerriero writer and 
performer Michelle Tea also spoke 
recently. 

The Awareness Days also hosted 
performances by Jonny McGovern, 
The Charm City Boys and Robo 
Sapien. 

DSAGA urged its members to 
participate in a national day of si- 
lence, where students don’t speak 
for a day in protest of all the gay 
people who can’t speak about their 
sexuality. 

Three Wednesdays in a row, 
DSAGA also sponsored showings 


Times ed. speaks on 
role of print media 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
cited a story the Times ran eight days 
prior to the 2004 presidential elec- 
tion reporting that missing weapons 
in Iraq had been stolen by insurgents 
after the American invasion. 

Hesaid the article had quotes from 
soldiers who admitted to witnessing 
the theft of weapons and that the re- 
porting was “well-backed.” 

However, once it was printed, 
Keller said a “firestorm of hostility” 
came down on the Times as critics 
attacked the paper, claiming sources 
were fabricated. 

“Evidence in support was dis- 
missed,” he added. 

Not only was the Times’ credibil- 
ity questioned, but its motives came 
under fire as well. Because the story 
came out close to the election, critics 
claimed its purpose was to under- 
mine President George W. Bush’s 
candidacyas part ofits liberal agenda, 
Keller said. 

According to Keller, this incident 
“has lived on as critical lore.” 

When examining why it was so 
easy to discredit such a story, Keller 
admitted that the “crisis of trust is 
self-inflicted” by recent scandals in 
the newspaper industry. 

However, he added, “The press 
has never pretended to be perfect. My 
own paper pretty much decided to 
overlook the Holocaust.” 

Keller defended the Times’high stan- 
dards forits staff. Hereferencedaspeech 
by the executive editor of the Times’ 
sister paper, the Boston Globe, who pro- 
moted the journalistic values of putting 
“a higher premium on accuracy than 
on speed and sensation,” investigative 


transparency and the promise to “not 
go into a story with an agenda.” 

“We are not perfect, far from it,” 
Keller said, but added that he and his 
staff “should beaccountableand must 
beonthe highest ofhigh ground when 
it comes to truth.” 

“The greatest threat the press faces 
is the one it holds to itself if it backs 
away fromits responsibility,” headded. 

Although Keller declared that he 
never attended journalism school, he 
has been involved in the world of print 
media since early on. After attending 
Pomona College, he started his own 
paper, the Collage. 

Since then, Keller joined the Times 
as a Washington correspondent in 
1984, and has held a variety of posts 
on the paper. From 1986 to 1991 he 
was in Moscow as a correspondent, 
then bureau chief, and he won a 
Pulitzer Price in 1989 for his coverage 
of the Soviet Union. 

From Moscow, Keller became 
chief of the bureau in Johannesburg, 
then foreign editor of the Times. In 
1997 he held the position of manag- 
ing editor until fall of 2001, when he 
started writing an op-ed column. In 
July 2003 Keller took his current po- 
sition as Executive Editor at the Times. 

Sponsored by the Office of the 
President and the Institute for Policy 
studies, “Does the Press Matter Any 
More?” was part of the Frank R. Kent 
Memorial Lecture in Journalism, an 
annual event honoring the late Balti- 
more journalist, In the 1920s Kent 
was a correspondent for the Balti- 
more Sun and the managing editor 
for 10 years. He is also remembered 
as America’s first daily political col- 


of the HBO television special An- 
gels in America where pizza was 
served. 

“We had a booth for national day 
of silence, and we handed out flyers,” 
said Halliday. 

“We want to make Awareness 
Days as broad as possible,” said 
Halliday. 

“We also don’t repeat ourselves 
year to year. The main challenge is 
to come up with new, interesting 
events that balance seriousness and 
fun. 

“We have a great budget, which 
allows us to bring great speakers and 
do things we might not otherwise be 
able to do,” she said. “We feel we 
should try to involve them as muchas 
possible.” 

“The nice thing is, sometimes 
groups even contact us,” said 
Halliday. 

“Groups or writers will call or 
write to say the are passing through 
Baltimore and would like to per- 
form.” 

Awareness Days will conclude 
this weekend with a performance 


STUDEN 


by Last Comic Standing finalist 
ANT, which is cosponsored with 
Spring Fair. 

“T think, unfortunately, Hopkins 
is a pretty apathetic campus,” said 
Halliday. 

“But the reaction we've get is al- 
ways nice. I just wish we could more.” 

Awareness Days are the biggest 
events for DSAGA, and planning 
starts in the fall semester. 

“Some of these speakers and acts 
need to be booked by November or 
December, so it’s important that we 
start planning early,” said Halliday. 

“Planning gets pretty intense in 
March, and Aprilis totally crazy,” she 
added. 

Other events, including the hate 
crimes vigil that took place Tues- 
day, were co-sponsored by 
Organizacién Latina Estudiantil 
(OLE), the Black Student Union 
(BSU), Inter-Asian Council (IAC) 
and other groups. 

The Interfaith Center donated 
glow sticks to the Hate Crimes vigil. 
in order to help promoate awareness 
about the speaker. 
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Panel to pick Young 
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the Board will interview and select 
among students who turn in applica- 
tions to acommittee that will include 
the secretary of the board of trustees, 
two senior class students, one faculty 
member and the deans of studentlife, 
enrollment and academic services, 
undergraduate education and aca- 
demic programs. 

However, as in previous years, 
each student candidate will still be 
required to submit a petition signed 
by at least 100 students in the junior 
or senior classes in order to be eligible 
for the Young Trustee position. 

The new procedure will not affect 
the five newly-elected Young Trustee 
finalists, who will appear before the 
executive board of the Board of Trust- 
ees next Monday for final selection of 
the next Young Trustee. 

Finalists for the four-year posi- 
tion — in which a Hopkins gradu- 
ate from each senior class will have 
full voting powers and be eligible to 
serve on committees — include se- 
niors Arielle Goren, Santosh Sagar, 
Iverson Long, Manu Sharma and 
Chris Watson. 

They were elected inarun-offelec- 
tion of eight semi-finalists who had 
been elected from an initial pool of 21 
candidates. 

Finalists expressed mixed feelings 
about the Board’s decision to change 
selection procedures next year. 

“I think that giving a certain 
amount ofelective capacity to the stu- 
dents in picking someone to repre- 
sent them isa good idea,” said Goren. 
“But I guess it’s sort of questionable 
how much a Trustee is really repre- 
senting his or her class, so I under- 
stand the quandary.” 

Watson, who became involved in 
campus elections at Hopkins for the 
first time with his Young Trustee can- 
didacy, supported the new selection 
procedure. 

“The school uniquely understands 
the responsibilities of the Young 
Trustee,” Watson said, “so the ad- 
ministration can best pick the person 
who can do the job.” 

He added, however, that it was 
“anfortunate that there’s no proper 
system to allow students to have a 
part in picking the best candidate.” 

Goren, who echoed Watson’s dis- 
satisfactions with campus elections, 
commented that students were not 
well-informed about the Young 
Trustee elections because of “issues 
of miscommunication and inad- 
equate dissemination ofinformation” 
that plagued this year’s elections. 

“There wasn’t enough advertising 
for the election, and with the prob- 
lems [of fraud] with online voting, 


Trustee finalists 


people were really frustrated,” said 
Goren. 

According to Schnydman, similar 
concerns about the campus’s overall 
student elections system, guided by 
the controversial Board of Elections, 
partly influenced the Board of 
Trustee’s decision to seek alternate 
methods of selecting finalists. 

“In my seven years in this posi- 
tion, there has always been some 
problem with elections. The elections 
oncampusare simply unreliable, and 
that’s unacceptable for choosin 
someone for the Board of Trustees,” 
he said, adding that the probability of 
the elections system getting better 
soon was slim. 

While Schnydman admitted that 
aminority of students may feel disen- 
franchised by the elimination of the 
elections, turnout of juniors and se- 
niors to the Young Trustee election 
has been consistently low. 

According to Schnydman, who 
supervised the vote counting in the 
election, the first-place Young 
Trustee finalist received 106 votes 
and the second-place finalist re- 
ceived just over 90 votes, with vote 
tallies for other candidates dipping 
to 30 or 40 votes. 

“The last election was an accu- 
mulation of the skepticism and 
cynicism about the process,” said 
Dean of Enrollment and Academic 
Services William Conley, who vol- 
unteered at balloting stations in last 
week’s Student Council and Young 
Trustee elections. 

Long, a Young Trustee finalist and 
current executive president of the Stu- 
dent Council, also criticized the BoE 
for being ineffective at running elec- 
tions, and added that these problems 
made it logistically difficult for the 
Board of Elections to make its selec- 
tion. 

“A basic concern was the time 
frame — the Board of Trustees has to 
know they’re going to have their five 
choices at a certain time, and at this 
time the BoE can’t meet regular time 
frames,” he said. 

BoE co-chair Michael Seibert ad- 
mitted that he could understand stu- 
dents’ and administrators’ frustra- 
tions, but also commented that the 
BoE had requested financial support 
from the Trustees Office this year and 
received no money. 

“I would prefer a little more sup- 
portfrom the Trustees’ Office for run- 
ning the elections,” Seibert said. 

According to Schnydman, the 
Board of Trustees will implement 
the new selection procedure for fi- 
nalists next year and evaluate the 


system to determine ifit will be con- 
tinued. 
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BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Former American ambassador to 
South Korea Donald Gregg visited 
Hopkins to speak about United 
States-Korea relations as the last in- 
stallment in the 2005 F oreign Affairs 
Symposium on Monday night. 

Gregg began his discussion by 
giving a brief history of American- 
Korean relations before the Korean 
War. He discussed what he called 
the “First Korean War” which oc- 
curred shortly after the American 
Civil War. 

“T doubt that anyone in the room 
has even heard of this war. 
American’s haven’t. Buteveryoy one in 
Korea knows what happened,” Gregg 
Said, 

In July of 1844, the United States 
decided to try to establish acommer- 
cial relationship with Korea, which at 
the time was called ‘ ‘The Hermit King- 
dom.” 

After the Civil War, when the 
Armywas no longer occupied by war, 
aship called the USS General Sherman 
was sent to Korea, to discuss a pos- 
sible relationship. The Koreans re- 
fused, and when the Americans re- 
fused to leave, a battle ensued, which 
the Americans lost. 

In 1868, the USS Shenendoah came 
to Korea trying to determine the fate 
of the General Sherman. When they 
found out the entire crew had been 
killed, a short war ensued, which the 
United States easily won. 

“As ambassador in South Korea, 
I still felt the resentment that the 
Koreans feel for the United States 
about this war,” Gregg said. “They 
are still very reluctant to trust 
Americans.” 

Gregg argued that the United 
States’ troubled history with Korea 
made them less likely to accept help 
in the Korean War of the 1950’s, 
and more doubtful of our true in- 
terests. 

He quoted a South Korean official 
who to this day views American in- 
volvement in Korea to be more hurt- 
ful than helpful. 

“If you Americans hadn’t inter- 
vened in 1950, yes, we would haye 
been overrun by the North, but we 


fost 


would have united, and sorted our 
problems out. We would be one Ko- 
rea.” 

Gregg then discussed American 
foreign policy in North and South 
Korea, given these differences in 
culture and understanding. He 
called American diplomacy in Ko- 
rea “the longest running failure in 
the history of American diplo- 
macy. 

“The generational divide in Korea 
is stronger than any other place I am 
aware of,” said Gregg, arguing that 
the new generation in Korea is re- 
sentful of America and sees them as 
responsible for the current divide 
between the two Koreas. 

Gregg argued that throughout the 
1990s, American diplomacy with 
Korea has gotten progressively worse. 
The modern, nuclear problems be- 
gan in 1994, when North Korea senta 
message which talked about burying 
Seoul, the South Korean capital, in a 
“Sea of Fire.” 

To solve the problem, former 
president Jimmy Carter visited North 
Koreaand hada successful talk. “This 
laid the framework for productive 
diplomacy with North Korea. But 
unfortunately, we didn’t take advan- 
tage of it,” said Gregg. 

Gregg argued that in 1994 the Re- 
publicans, led by Newt Gingrich, took 
control of both houses of Congress 
and hada very differenttake on North 
Korea. 

“We refused to lift any sanctions 
against Korea, and we refused to take 
them off the list of terrorist states,” 
said Gregg. 

“This had a terrible effect in Ko- 
rea. They saw our change in attitude 
and refused our new attempts at di- 
plomacy.” 

In 2000, however, Gregg sawanew 
opportunity for the United States to 
pick up talks with North Korea. Kim 
Jong-Il, the new Korean leader, asked 
for outgoing president Clinton to 
visit. He sent Secretary of State 
Madeline Albright, who had a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

After the events of September 11, 
however, everything changed once 
again. George Bush named North 


Korea as one of the three members of 


the Axis of Evil, and diplomacy was 
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Expert addresses U.S.-Korea relations 


Former ambassador to South Korea discusses past conflicts, Boe future cooperation 
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Fmr. ambassador to S. Korea Donald Gregg spoke on U.S.-Korea relations. 


shut down again. 

“She [Albright] left a very good 
hand of cards on the table for the 
Bush administration, which they 
certainly didn’t pick up,” Gregg ar- 
gued. 

Gregg finished by strongly en- 
couraging further diplomacy with 
North Korea. He said that Koreans, 
including perceived enemies like 
Kim Jong-Il, really do want positive 
change, and that a change in atti- 
tude would prove very helpful. 

“Koreans are Koreans. They’ve 
been separated from their southern 
brothers for quite some time, but 
they've been one people for thou- 
sands of years,” said Gregg. 

“We simply have to be seenas hay- 
ing a policy and not an attitude.” 

According to Gregg, the sooner 
the U.S. changes its policy, the more 
beneficial it will be. “The price for 
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getting North Korea to give up its 
nuclear policy will only continue to 
go up,” he warned. 

Gregg served as ambassador in 
South Korea under the first Bush ad- 
ministration, from 1989 to 1993, and 
has a long history of experience in 
Asian affairs. 

He served for over 25 years in the 
Central Intelligence Agency, work- 
ing in Japan, Burma, Korea, and 
Vietnam; in the ’80s, under the 
Reagan administration, he served 
as chief of Asian policy affairs for 
the National Security Council. 

More recently, Gregg has worked 





as the president and chairman of the | 


Korea Society, a non-profit organi- 
zation that is dedicated solely to the 
promotion of greater awareness and 
better cooperation between the 
people of the United States and Ko- 
rea. 
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date, based on a protest filed by 
sophomore Senator on the Commit- 
tee for Authorization Jared Ede. 

BoE Co-Chair Michael Seibert 
cited the need for voter education 
about the referenda as the rationale 
for the delay. 

StuCo’s Executive President-elect 
Sophomore Atin Agarwal, who spon- 
sored the amendment to disband the 


| | BoE, responded to the protest by fil- 


ing an appeal to have the referenda 


| put on Thursday’s ballot. 


An appeals committee met Thurs- 


|| day morning and ruled in favor of 
| Agarwal’s challenge to the protest. But 


the appeals committee decided to push 


| the vote back to May 9 toallow for voter 


education and because the updated 


| ballot was not ready until 3 p.m., half- 
| way through the election. 


Agarwal said that the vote should 


not have been pushed back in the first 


place because he gathered enough sig- 


| natures and followed the procedure 


required by the BoE bylaws. 
“They didn’t violate their by- 
laws,” he said, “but the bylaws state 


| | that a protest must be in regard to 


procedure, and the appeals com- 
mittee ruled that there was nothing 
wrong with our procedure, so the 
protest was baseless. Our petition 
was valid.” 

Headded, “But, because this deci- 
sion was made around 3 p.m., they 
decided to delay the election.” 

Seibert commented that, accord- 
ing to the BoE bylaws, the co-chairs 
operated within their authority. 

“The bylaws are open for inter- 
pretation by the Board and we fol- 
lowed them,” Seibert said. “It’s in the 
bylaws that all interpretations lie with 
the chairs, and we feel we handled it 
appropriately.” 

According to the BoE bylaws, if 
signatures from 15 percent of the stu- 
dent bodyare acquired, referenda will 
occur at the next possible election. 
The decision to delay a vote on the 
referenda is left to the discretion of 
the BoE, ifit deems that holding such 
a vote is not possible. 

In total, sixamendments were pro- 
posed, all put forth by StuCo mem- 
bers. Five were packaged onto one 
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petition, while the amendment to 
abolish the BoE stood on its own. 

For the May 9 vote, the six refer- 
enda will likely be packaged together 
as one. 

If passed, the amendment to abol- 
ish the BoE would set up anew Com- 
mittee on Student Elections (CSE) to 
run all future elections. 

The executive president of StuCo 
and the director of student involve- 
ment would provide managerial over- 
sight of all CSE decisions. 

Agarwal commented that a his- 
tory of problems |led to his decision to 
author the amendment. 

“In the past two years there have 
been problems with basically every 
election, and that’s not acceptable,” 
Agarwal said. “We've had several 
meetings with [the BoE], and basi- 
cally there’s been no change. This isa 
consistent problem, and the solution, 
as we see it, is to abolish the BoE.” 

Director of Student Involvement 
Jeff Groden-Thomas could not be 
reached for comment. 

The other five amendments in- 
clude several significant changes to 
the StuCo constitution. If passed, 
Stu€o would be empowered to 
change its constitution without hav- 
ing to present amendments for ap- 
proval by the student body. 

Another amendment would 
change the group’s policy for filling 
vacancies. Currently, class presidents 
have the power to fill open positions 
in their delegations on their own. This 
new amendment would allow the en- 
tire class delegation to vote and fill 
vacancies. 

The remaining threeamendments 
would change the group’s impeach- 
ment policy, would allow it to over- 
turn legislation and decisions and 
would establish StuCo’s bylaws and 
constitution as the foundation for all 
student groups within the authority 
of the Council — those groups re- 
ceiving funding from the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission. 

A forum will be held Monday, 
May 2, to discuss the content of the 
referenda and the changes that 
would result ifthey passed. The time 
and location have not yet been de- 
termined. 
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JHU to implement SALUD hosts annual health conference 
advising upgrades f 
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gramming, said that data released to 
University officials on Tuesday from 
a survey conducted among 500 jun- 
iors about their advi ising experiences 
conveyed generally positive advising 
experiences. 

Though the data was unavailable 
for public release, Bader noted that 
“students generally think very posi 
tively about advising in very signifi- 
cant numbers.” 

~ One piece of data that surprised 
me was that students have seen their 
advisors multiple times,” Bader said. 
“And I thought that the bad news was 
going to be that students never met 
with their advisors.” 

“We do hear complaints,” Bader 
said. “But when you do a survey you 
see that that’s not in large numbers.” 

Bader said that part of the chal- 
lenge in coordinating advising efforts 
at Hopkins is the result of the differ- 
ent roles that advising plays in the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing. Bader noted that the two re- 
sources for incoming freshman, the 
Freshman Handbook and Engineer- 
ing 101, will soon merge in order to 
streamline advising support. 

While the University has worked 
to centralize advising among the 
Krieger School and Whiting School 
as well as the Career Services pro- 
gram, some faculty do not see this as 
beneficial to their departments. 

“(This centralization] hasn’t 
worked out well,” Douglas said, on 
behalf of the Engineering School. 
“What we've found is that we’ve had 
more success trying to work alone.” 

Douglas pointed toward Biomedi- 
cal Engineering advisingasan example. 
“What BME has found is that they do 
better when they have some specializa- 
tion and focus on their students.” 

As a result of the needs found in 


the CUE report, the Council of 


Homewood Advisors was established 
to help direct people with concerns 
toward a diverse body of advisors. 

“Td like them to be more system- 
atic in finding out what students need 
in terms ofacademic advising,” Bader 
said. 


Bader added that he feels thatsome 
programs still lack necessary advis- 
ing support, such as those on study 
abroad programs. 

Beyond academic the 
Hopkins advising program also cov- 
ers career advising, programs which 


advising, 


Bader said have improved since the 
CUE report was issued. 

Senior Anna Hutchinson agreed: 

“Over the past four years, I have en- 

countered lots of improvements for 
career advising.” 

Hutchinson said that the career ad- 
vising services have evolved to be “more 
specifically catered to groups of stu- 
dents. Based on feedback that they’ve 
gotten over the years, they've been able 
totargettow ard Hopkinsstudents. And 
the JHU alumni network has been in- 
valuable to my friends.” 

“A year ago we also supplemented 
the pre-professional advising staff,” 
Bader said. “We have someone now 
to focus on advising of pre-law and 
pre-health.” 

Additionally, seeking to fulfill rec- 
ommendation regarding the improve- 
ment of technical facilities, Bader said 


that the Career Center has been work- | 
_ explained the difficulties faced by a 


ing with Hopkins IT manager Alice 
Brainerd to develop software thatwould 
allow students to efficiently track their 
career advising. 

Bader also said that his hopes are 
to implement a “My JHU” 
online tool, which will be tailored to 
the individual needs of students. 

One of the CUE report’s recom- 
mendations suggests the creation ofa 
better physical space for advising ser- 
vices. 

Dean Burger said that she hopes 
that once the office of admissions is 
moved toa separate building by 2007, 
Garland Hall can be more devoted to 
and serve as a more centralized office 
for both academic and career services 
advising. 

In regards to the timing of the 
report’s long-term suggestions, Burger 
said, “I would hope, in terms of | fulfill- 
ment of] broader recommendations, 
within five years.” She added, “Ifwithin 
five years of issuing this report this 
doesn’t feel like a different environ- 
ment I’d be disappointed.” 
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BY MATT HANSEN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


SALUD, a Hopkins undergradu- 
ate service organization dedicated to 
aiding the Hispanic and Latino com- 
munities in Baltimore, held their 
fourth annual Student Leadership 
Conference, entitled “Changing the 
Face of Healthcare: Addressing Di- 
versity and Disparities in Health 
Care” on Saturday. 

Workshopsand speakers through- 
out the all-day conference dealt with 
health issues faced by immigrants as 
wellas the need of populations across 
the United States to access depend- 
able medical care. 

Freshman Adrianna Maldonado, 
cultural competency workshop co- 
ordinator for the group, was heart- 
ened by the number in attendance. 

“We had a great turnout,” she said, 
citing the welcoming environmentand 
engaging speakers as key to the day’s 
success. “The topics were interesting, 
and I feel that everyone that attended 
learned at least one new or interesting 
fact concerning the Hispanic commu- 
nity,” Maldonado explained. 

The conference featured a series 
of workshops led by experts in the 
health care field. Amy Wade of Lan- 
guage Line Services, a telephone 
translation and interpretation service, 


typicalimmigrant confronted with an 
intense language barrier that makes 
access to medical services a challenge. 

Dr. Olivia Carter of the University 
of Maryland also spoke, discussing the 


importance of being culturally compe- 


tent when dealing with patients in hos- 
pital settings. Bernard Stupski of the 
International Family Medicine Clinic, 
Patricia Hatch of the Maryland Office 


| for New Americans and Ann Kenny of 


the Center for Healthcare Outreachand 
Management Support also followed 
with talks on health care for refugees, 


| immigration servicesand multicultural 
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The Student Lez adership Conference 
was the fourth since the group’s incep- 


tion in 2001. SALUD was founded by 


Yussein Aguirre, Melissade Jesus, Maria 
del Pilar Ortegaand Rumana Rahman, 
four Hopkins undergraduates who 
worked closely with the Hopkins ad- 
ministration and Angelo Solera, the 
Hispanic liaison for the Baltimore City 
Health Department, to get the organi- 
zation on its feet. 

Since inception, SAI (UD has gained 
official recognition and funding from 
the Hopkins Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices and established a Board of Direc- 
tors. The group has also been featured 
in the Johns Hopkins Gazette and the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Cultural Competency Coordinator 
and Board of Directors member 
Maldonado explained that SALUD has 
already begun to enact its vision for the 
coming academic year. “Next year we 
will be working with Hopkins school of 
medicine, school ofnursing, and school 
of public health to provide more ser- 
vice to the community.” 





SALUD hosted its conference on healthcare in Baltim 


“Weare also attempting to get in- 
terpretation classes during 
Intersession which will provide all 
those that attend with certification. 
And we will also continue with our 
usual workshops in Children Health, 
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ore this weekend, 


Adult Health, and now weare adding 
workshops in lead poison prevention 
and Syphilis Education Outreach, 
And finally we will also be having our 
6th annual SALUD Leadership Con- 


ference,” she said. 





History major wins scholarship 
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tionally, the student must have a let- 
ter of nomination by the institution 
from a dean and three letters of rec- 
ommendation from faculty members. 

“The essay for the scholarship was 
hard because I had to squeeze my 
entire life plan and background into 
1000 words,” McDonough said. 

Faculty members noted that one ex- 
emplary aspect of McDonough’s ap- 
plication was her contact with profes- 


| sors. 


“One thing that made her com- 
petitive was how closely she worked 
with professors,” noted Dean Bader. 

“One of the reasons why we en- 
courage students to major in smaller 
programsis to work with professors.” 

Dean Baderis responsible for guid- 
ing and overseeing applications as 
wellas writing recommendations and 
school endorsements for scholarships 
such as the Rhodes, Marshall and 
Fulbright. Bader spoke with 
McDonough, assisted her with her 
application and wrote an endorse- 
ment for her from the University. 

“Weworked on drafts ofher schol- 


arship essay, but most of the work she 
did overseas,” Bader said. 

Bader also helped in overseeing 
other aspects of McDonough’s appli- 
cation. “Katie’s win, I think is em- 
blematic of our other kind of student 
dedicated to ideas, learning, and aca- 
demics.” 

Bader also commented that hu- 
manities students might not neces- 
sarily get as much credit on a scien- 
tifically focused campus. 

“I believe that our humanities ma- 
jors don’t get enough credit around 
here for their marvelous skills and 
accomplishments, so I’m especially 
pleased that a true humanist — his- 
tory, music, French — would win this 
great honor.” 

According to Bader, 
McDonough’s receipt of the award is 
another demonstration of Hopkins 
students persevering in academics, 
public servitude, and scholarship. 

“As with the Truman, this all 
growing evidence. Hopkins is a 
place with talented students and as 


long as they put in the work, , they 


can be scholars.” 


Bader also encouraged students to 
speak with him and ask for help on 
scholarships, and noted thathe would 

work hard but could not guarantee a 
scholarship. 

“J will walk on hot coals to help 
them get the best application they 
can, but won’t say whether they’ll win 
or not.” 

Information on scholarships like 
the Beinecke is available at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~advising. 

In order to receive similar schol- 
arships like the Beinecke, Bader com- 
mented, “It takes the right people, the 
right coaching, and a good source of 


luck. 


Bader noted Katie as a good ex- 
ample of hard work on an 
unsurprising, “sophisticated level.” 
McDonough will return to Hopkins 
in the fall for her senior year of col- 


lege, where she will apply to graduate 
school. All grants received from the 
Beinecke scholarship can be deferred 


for up to five years. 
Barbara Fischer is Hopkins’ only 


other recipient of the Beinecke schol- 
“ arship, which she won in 1992. 
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Palestinian leader Abbas 
expects Hamas to disarm 
after elections in summer 


GAZA CITY, Gaza Strip (AP) — Palestinian leader 
Mahmoud Abbas said Monday he expects Hamas to 
hand in its weapons after Palestinian elections this sum- | 
mer, but he stopped short of threatening to disarm the | 
Islamic militants by force. 

i A Hamas official dismissed the call, saying Abbas should 
first disarm his own Fatah movement. 

_ On Monday, Israeli soldiers shot and killed a Pales- 
tinian taxi driver after his vehicle ran over and killed an 
Israeli ata roadblock near the West Bank city of Hebron, 
rescue workers said. Israeli security officials said it ap- 
peared to be a deliberate attempt to hit the Israeli. 
Palestinians said the driver had no political ties, and the 
roadblock was not a permanent fixture, indicating that | 
the hit and run was an accident. 

Abbas has been under pressure from the U.S. and Israel to 
reinin armed groups. While repeatedly calling on militants to 
halt their attacks on Israel, Abbas has refused to take action 
against them, preferring instead to negotiate. 

Hamas, the largest Palestinian opposition group, has 
said it will participate in legislative elections, which are set 
to take place on July 17. It would be the first time the group 








has sought a place in the Palestinian parliament. 


During a news conference at his office in Gaza, Abbas 
welcomed the Hamas desire to join the political process. 
But, he said Hamas, which has carried out dozens of sui- 
cide bombings against Israelis, would be expected to give 
up its militant activities after the vote. 

The “road map” peace plan calls on the Palestinians to 
dismantle militant groups like Hamas, while also requir- 
ing Israel to freeze settlement construction. Neither side 
has carried out its obligations, and the plan has been 
stalled since its launch in mid-2003. 


- Ibrahim Barzak 
The Associated Press 


Democrats take on Bush's 
Social Security proposals 


WASHINGTON (AP) — From the buttoned-down con- 
fines of a Senate hearing room to a boisterous outdoor rally 
nearby, Democrats took on President Bush and his Social 
Security proposals with gusto on Tuesday and rebuffed pleas 
for bipartisanship from frustrated Republicans. 

“If he’s going out to push for privatization, let’s help 
him pack,” Sen. Dick Durbin of Illinois said to cheers from | 
a sun-splashed crowd on the lawn across the street from 
the Capitol. He was ridiculing Bush’s heavily publicized 
60-day tour to build support for his proposals. 

“Personal accounts unravel the Social Security safety 
net in a way that makes it hard to find common ground,” 
said Sen. Ron Wyden of Oregon, one of several Democrats 
who criticized the president’s recommendations at a 
lengthy Senate Finance Committee hearing. 

“Those of you that are bad-mouthing every other sugges- 
tion out there, suggest your own plans,” Iowa Sen. Charles 
Grassley, the normally mild-mannered committee chairman 
erupted at one point during the hearing. “Doing nothing is 
not an option, because doing nothing is a cut in benefits,” he 
added. “Grandpa Grassley gets Social Security, butmy grand- 
daughter, when she retires 56 years from now, if we do 
nothing, is going to get this cut that you’re talking about.” 

Taken together, the hearing and the rally underscored 
the hardening of partisan differences in the three months 
since Bush called on Congress to enact solvency legislation 
that included an option for younger workers to invest part 
of their payroll taxes on their own. 

The president was in Galveston, Texas during the day— 
the latest ina string of appearances designed to build support 
for his plan. His cross-country campaign neared an end asa 
Washington Post-ABC News poll showed public support 
had declined for his plan for personal accounts. 


—By David Epso 
The Associated Press 


Group proposes guidelines 
for stem cell research 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A U.S. government advi- 
sory group proposed ethical guidelines for human em- 
bryonic stem cell research Tuesday and recommended 
research institutions establish oversight committees to 
enforce them. 

“A standard set of requirements for deriving, stor- 
ing, distributing and using embryonic stem cell lines — 
one to which the entire U.S. scientific community ad- 








BY RAVI NESSMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


JERUSALEM (AP) — Greeted by beaming Israeli of- 
ficials, Vladimir Putin on Wednesday became the first 
Kremlin leader to visit the Jewish state, capping a historic 
rapprochement between two nations that once faced each 
other as bitter enemies across the Cold War divide. 

Putin, on his first Middle East trip, was also hoping to 
restore his country’s profile as a major player in the 
region and the world, bringing with him a fresh proposal 
for a conference to be held in Moscow in the autumn. 

“Considering the history of relations and the fact that 
there were times that we were on one side and Russia was 
entirely on the other side ... (the visit) indicates the 
significant change that took place between the two coun- 
tries,” Israeli Vice Premier Ehud Olmert said as he stood 
on the airport tarmac waiting to greet Putin. 

The Soviet Union supported Israel during the Jewish 
state’s early years, but relations soon deteriorated and 
eventually collapsed as Israel increasingly allied itself 
with the United States. Moscow cut ties with Israel in 
1967 in the context ofa Mideast war and strongly backed 
the Arab states. In many of its wars with its Arab neigh- 
bors, Israel found itself facing Soviet-trained pilots flying 








who demanded the right to emigrate to Israel. 

As the Soviet Union was collapsing in the early 1990s, 
the two nations restored ties, and Moscow loosened emi- 
gration restrictions, prompting more thana million Rus- 
sian speakers to immigrate here. Natan Sharansky, a 
Jewish emigration activist who spent nine years in a 
Soviet jail on an espionage charge, is now Israel’s minister 
for Diaspora affairs. Sharansky and Putin have no plans 
to meet, according to Israeli and Russian officials. 

Relations are continuing to improve under Putin, who 
took office in 2000, as he tries to push Russia’s economic 
interests abroad and evoke parallels between Israel’s con- 
flict with Palestinian militants and Russia’s campaign 
against Chechen rebels. 

But there are strains as well, including Russia’s deter- 
mination to push ahead with a missile sale to Syria, one of 
Israel’s bitterest enemies. Other potential sore points 
include Moscow’s nuclear aid to Iran and signs of rising 
anti-Semitism in Russia. 

Putin has sought to use the Middle East conflictto help 
restore Russia’s stature on the international stage, where 
its presence is dwarfed by the United States. It has joined 
Europe, the United Nations and the United States in the 
so-called Quartet of Mideast peacemakers, and Palestin- 
ians view Russia as an important counterweight to U.S. 








ITAR TASS/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Russian President Vladimir Putin, right, speaks with Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon during the first-ever visit by a Kremlin leader to the Jewish state of Israel. 


Russias Putin makes historic visit to Israel 


tralize through its participation in the Quartet a little bit 
of the American bias to Israel,” Palestinian Cabinet min- 
ister Ghassan Khatib said. 

U.S. reaction to the conference was cool. White House 
spokesman Scott McClellan said, “We believe there will 
be an appropriate time for an international conference, 
but we are notat that stage nowand I don’t expect that we 
will be there by the fall.” 

The Palestinians and Russia also have a history of 
political and cultural cooperation dating to the Cold 
War. About 15,000 Palestinians including Palestinian 
leader Mahmoud Abbas studied in Russian universities. 

Putin madea brief, late-night visit to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in the Old City of Jerusalem on Wednes- 
day. Reporters were kept out of the church, which marks 
the place where Jesus was crucified and where Christians 
believe he was resurrected. 

Putin plans to meet with Israeli leaders, including 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, on Thursday. On Friday, he 
goes to the West Bank city of Ramallah to meet with 
Abbas and lay a wreath at the grave of Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat. 

During a meeting in Cairo on Wednesday, Putin pro- 
posed a Mideast peace conference in Russia this autumn. 
The timing of sucha gathering, after Israel’s planned pullout 





heres — is the best way for this research to move for- . 
ward,” said Richard O. Hynes, professor of cancer re- 
search at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Hynes is co-chair of the committee that prepared the 
report for the National Academies, an independent orga- 
nization chartered by Congress to advise the government 
on scientific matters. 

Embryonic stem cells form in the first few days of a 
developing embryo and are capable of becoming any type 
of cell in the body. Researchers hope that they can find 
ways to use these cells to cure a variety of illnesses, but the 
research has been controversial because the embryo is 
destroyed in collecting the cells. 

President George W. Bush banned federal funding 
for stem cell research except for already existing cell 
lines, but private funding is continuing some new re- 

arch. 
The new report urged that new stem cell oversight 
committees be established in addition to other institu- 
tional review boards, which also review stem cell re- 
vere” Aditi to experts in biology and stem cell re- 
search, the committees should include legal and ethical 
experts as well as representatives of the public, the 


_ — The Associated Press 


Soviet MiGs fighter jets. 


Moscow also barred Jews from leaving, jailing many 


support for Israel. 


“Russia is a country that can, relatively speaking, neu- 


from the Gaza Strip this summer, a 
restart the peace process. 





Bush presses Abdullah to lower rising oil prices 


BY JENNIFER LOVEN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CRAWFORD, Texas (AP) — President 
George W. Bush on Monday pressed Saudi 
Arabia’s Crown Prince Abdullah to help 
curb skyrocketing oil prices, and a top 
adviser said a Saudi plan to increase pro- 
duction would have an impact. 

“When you increase the capacity by a 
significant amount, which they are talking 
about, that can’t help but have a positive 
downward effect on prices,” said Bush’s 
national security adviser, Steve Hadley. , 

As Bush and Abdullah met for several 
hours at the president’s ranch, the Saudis 
presented a plan — outlined last week ina 
speech by Saudi Oil Minister Ali Naimi — 
to increase production capacity to 12.5 


million barrels per day by 2009 from the © 


current 11 million limit. 

If necessary, Saudi Arabia would even- 
tually develop a capacity of 15 million 
barrels per day. The kingdom now pumps 
about 9.5 million barrels daily. 

The talks also included Middle East 
peace initiatives, the pace of democratic 
change in the desert kingdom and 
counterterror efforts. 

But the president, aware that record- 
high gas prices are hurting his popularity, 
put that issue at the top of the agenda. 

“The crown prince understands that it 
is very important ... to make sure that the 
price is reasonable,” Bush told reporters 
as he and Vice President Dick Cheney 
awaited the arrival of the Saudi officials. 

Bush said he would appeal to 
Abdullah’s self-interest, telling him that 
persistent high crude prices could erode 
the long-term market for Saudi Arabia’s 
biggest source ofrevenue. He said he would 
urge Saudi Arabia to make the necessary 
investment to increase its production ca- 
pacity, especially in light of the fast-grow- 
ing, energy-gobbling marketsin Chinaand 
India 


“A high oil price will damage markets, 





and he knows that. I look forward to talk- 
ing to him about that,” the president said. 
“We'll talk about his country’s capacity.” 
The president then pivoted to the domes- 
tic scene, prodding the Senate to follow the 
House and pass the comprehensive energy 
strategy he supports. “Now is the time for 
something to happen,” Bush said. 
Abdullah and his small entourage were 
nearly a half-hour late. Bush gave Saudi 
Arabia’s de facto ruler a warm embrace 
and a kiss on both cheeks in welcome. 


Bush kepta firm, guiding grip on his guest’s 
hand as they walked up the path, past a 
field ofbluebonnets that the president took 
care to point out, to a new office building 
ona corner of the sprawling ranch. 
Bush’s goal of spreading democracy 
across the Arab world faces a difficult test 
in Saudi Arabia, a longtime ally ruled by a 
monarchy. Traditionally Bush holds news 
conferences with visiting foreign leaders, 
but there was none during this visit be- 
cause Abdullah rarely talks with the me- 


dia. The president got around that by 
emerging from the building well before 
Abdullah’s arrival and engaging in what 
was made to appear to be an impromptu 
exchange with the reporters gathered there, 

Monday’s meeting also marked another 
step in a quickening pace of U.S. involve- 
ment in the Mideast. Two weeks ago Bush 
met at the ranch with Israeli Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon and said Israel should abandon 
plans for new construction of Jewish settle- 
ments in the Palestinian territories, 





S. Korea warns North against nuke tests 


BY SOO-JEONG LEE 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


SEOUL, South Korea (AP) — Ina rare 
harsh tone, South Korea on Monday 
warned North Korea against conducting a 
nuclear test, and the communist state said 
it would consider any U.N. sanctions a 
“declaration of war.” 

The South Korean warning came amid 
fears that the isolated state is trying to 
harvest plutonium for more weapons after 
it apparently shut down a nuclear reactor 
and that it might be preparing for its first 
nuclear test. 

Recent revelations have prompted 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice to 
say that although Washington had no 
timeline for taking North Korea to the 
United Nations, it was willing to go to 
the Security Council. Such amove could 


eventually lead to economic sanctions 


on the North. 

“Nuclear weapons can never guarantee 
North Korea’s security and will only bring 
about and worsen the isolation of its poli- 
tics and economy,” South Korean Foreign 
Minister Ban Ki-moon said in Seoul dur- 
ing a speech ata forum, according to South 
Korea’s Yonhap News Agency. 


North Korea, meanwhile, said Mon- 
day the United States should provide it 
with “conditions and justification” if it 
is interested in the resumption of inter- 
national disarmament talks, which also 
involve China, South Korea, Japan and 
Russia. 

“The stand of the DPRK is that the U.S. 
may bring the nuclear issue to the (U.N, 
Security Council), ifit wants that so much,” 
the spokesman said, according to the 
North’s official Korean Central News 
Agency. “But, we make one thing clear: 
The DPRK will regard the sanctions as a 
declaration of war.” 

DPRK stands for Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, the North’s official 
name. 

“We can never return to the talks nor 
can we have any form of dealing with the 
U.S. unless the ill fame of an ‘outpost of 
tyranny’ is shaken off,” the spokesman 
said, referring to earlier comments by 
Rice. 
Washington is reportedly exploring 
other options in stopping North Korea 
from building up its alleged nuclear arse- 
nal, 

The New York Times reported Mon- 
day edition that the Bush administra- 


tion is debating a plan to seek a U.N. 
resolution allowing countries to inter- 
cept shipments in or out of North Korea 
that may contain nuclear materials or 
components, 

The proposed resolution, promoted by 
a growing number of senior administra- 


tion officials, would enable the U.S. and.» 


other nations to intercept shipments in 
international waters off the Korean Penin- 
sula, and force down aircraft for inspec- 


tion, the Times reported. 


“Weare fully ready to cope with every- 
thing in a do-or-die spirit and have al- 
teady prepared all countermeasures 
against the sanctions,” the North’s spokes- 
man said Monday. 

“We have built the nuclear deterrent 
force with so much effort despite enor- 


mous difficulties in order to effectively 


cope with the arrogant, outrageous and 
brigandish method of the U.S.,” the 
spokesman said, a* 
China’s U.N, Ambassador Wang 
Guangya rejected the idea of a council 
resolution, as Chinese officials have re- 
peatedly done in the past. One of five 
permanent members of the council, 


China could veto any resolution the 


United States propose 


ppeared to be an effort to 
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Unnecessary delays 


This past week, the BoE successfully held its 
secondelection ofthe semester without fraud, com- 
puter errors, counting mistakes or delays. Yet even 
without the problems the BoE has faced in the past, 
a series of referenda submitted by members of 
StuCo, including Sophomore StuCo Executive 
President-elect Atin Agarwal’s proposal to elimi- 
nate the BoE, failed to make it on the ballot. 

On Wednesday, the day before the scheduled 
election, StuCo members frantically gathered sig- 
natures on campus in hope of placing six amend- 
ments to the StuCo constitution on the ballot. 
After 15 percent of the student body provided 
the necessary signatures to place the referenda 
on the ballot, students came to the polls expect- 
ing to put each referendum toa vote. Theamend- 
ments, however, were nowhere to be found, and 
students were left to wonder what had happened. 

It turns out the BoE ruled in favor of a proce- 
dural protest filed by StuCo member Jared Ede. 
Ede claimed that the signatures supporting the 
placement of the amendments on the ballot were 
improperly collected. 

Only hours before the election was to take 
place, Agarwal filed an appeal. The Appeals Panel 
— consisting of a member of StuCo, Director of 
Student Involvement Jeff Groden-Thomas and 
one other administrative member — had until 
Friday evening, well after the election was over, 
to rule on Agarwal’s appeal. Instead, they met 
Thursday afternoon. 

The panel overturned Ede’s protest, deter- 
mining that Agarwal and others had collected 
their signatures in good faith. But by the time 
Agarwal won his appeal, it was too late in the day 


for his amendment to make it on the ballot; 
voting had begun at 9 a.m. that morning. 

In the end, no one acted outside the bounds of 
his authority. Agarwal submitted his referenda 
late, but had done everything necessary to ensure 


it would make Thursday’s ballot. The appeals | 


panel met within their proscribed time and ruled 
on what was ultimately yet another poor judg- 
ment call by the BoE. Now students will have to 
wait until May 9 to vote on the amendments in a 
special election. 

But with a little effort from any of the parties, 
this situation could have been avoided. StuCo 
could have gotten their signatures back in the 
fall, when these amendments were written. Si- 
multaneously, the appeals panel could have met 
early in the day, before voting started, so that the 
amendments still could have been put to a vote. 

It is important to realize that 600 people indi- 
cated their support of theseamendments. Delaying 
that vote should have been the last resort. Instead, 
administrators who chose to hit ‘snooze’ on their 
alarm clocks instead of taking action have now 
created the need for yet another election. 

If referenda had to be turned in 48 hours before 
anelection, perhaps this situation couldbeavoided. 
The current bylaws, which provide no deadline 
before an election, are simply an example of bad 
regulations. 

But forward thinking and effort can often 
counter bad policy. The administrators should 
have gotten to school early and saved the school 
from the grief of another election - “I'll bring the 
donuts. You bring the appeal.” We look forward 
to greater consideration by all sides in the future. 





Give Trustee back to students 


> For the next year, a position designed to serve as 


the senior class final contribution to the University 
will be filled without any student input. The Board 
of Trustees recently announced that it has changed 
its procedure for selecting the Young Trustee, the 
representative of the senior class on the Board, 
effective next year. Trustees understandably ex- 
pressed concern that the students themselves, in 
the form of the chronically flustered BoE, could not 
be trusted to orchestrate a successful, representa- 
tive election to choose a four-year member of the 
Board. Tothisend, the election ofthe Young Trustee 
will now be a process of selection. 

Opportunities for students to make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the internal structure of the 
University are rare, and when the Board reviews the 
new procedure at the end of the year to determine 
ifit will be continued, it must keep this fact in mind. 
If the Young Trustee is intended to represent the 
departing senior class and an agent of student in- 
put, this new procedure strips the position of its 
central purpose. Whether by vote or other means, 


students must be empowered to contribute to the 
process of determining their delegate to the Board 
of Trustees. As the process stands now, the final 
choice lies not with the students, butwith the Board, 
who selects the new member from a pool of five 
finalists. The Board would be best served by allow- 
ing students to exercise a significant amount of 
discretion over the final decision, as they truly know 
the candidates and have shared experiences with 
them that the trustees have not. 

Certainly the process is in need of reform, but 
removing elections can only be a temporary solu- 
tion. Though the BoE has had difficulty holding 
elections, itruns counter to the spirit of the position 
for the Board of Trustees to eliminate the role of 
students in choosing their representative. Given 
the current state of the BoE and its inability to 
effectively run elections oflate, itis understandable 
that the trustees feel the need to institute change. 
But this trial should remain just that: a reprieve 
during which the BoE can regroup and successfully 
hold another election in 2007. 





Widen DSAGA appeal 


The thirteenth annual DSAGA Awareness 
Days series draws to a close on Friday. In many 
respects, this year’s Awareness Days were a suc- 
cess. The organizers brought together a diverse 
group of speakers including Congressman Barney 
Frank and comedian Jonny McGovern, better 
known as the “Gay Pimp.” The Drag Dance in the 
Glass Pavilion drewa decent crowdofmorethan50 - 
people. 

Although this year’s program was popular, 
DSAGA should expand its efforts to host events 
that appeal to the entire student body. In doing so, 
the organizers will raise more awareness of diverse 
sexuality among those students who may have had 
less exposure to gay, lesbian, bisexual and 
transgendered (GLBT) culture and ideas. 

Although Awareness Days events are designed 


to attract students who might not otherwise be 


interested in GLBT issues, many of the events ap- 
peal almost exclusively to the GLBT community. 
To reach the average student, who unfortunately 
may not be tolerant of GLBT lifestyles, DSAGA 
must make him or her feel comfortable enough to 
attend awareness events. DSAGA hasan obligation 
to doso, as the large amount of money it receives to 
host the Awareness Days is meant to benefit all 
members of the Hopkins community. 


__DSAGA made a good-faith effort to join with 


= 
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other campus groups in hosting events that would 
appeal to a wide range of students. For instance, 
DSAGA coordinated with the College Republicans 
to bring Log Cabin Republican Patrick Guerriero 
to campus on April 21. 

But some of the Awareness Days events seem to 
be so over-the-top, most of the attendees would 
already be tolerant of GLBT culture. In particular, 
the Tranny Roadshow is an event that probably 
won't help raise awareness of GLBT issues in the 
studentbody. Perhapsthe Tranny Roadshowwould 
betterserve DSAGA asastand-aloneeventseparate 
from Awareness Days. 

- DSAGA also missed an opportunity to engage 
the Hopkins community in meaningful discussion 
about gay rights issues that have been of particular 
relevance in the past year. Perhaps a roundtable 
discussion about gay marriage or adoption rights 
shouldbea part ofnext year’s Awareness Days, with 
representatives from DSAGA, campus political 
groups, and members of the community partici- 
pating. 

DSAGA ishelping promote the equality of GLBT 
people — surely an important cause. In the future, 
Awareness Days should be oriented more toward 
students of all orientations, If DSAGA wants to 
increase tolerance for GLBT students, it must work 
to reach out to the entire Hopkins community. 





Sophomore columnist 
obstreporous 


Why do you bother publishing 
nonsense by sophomoric sopho- 
mores like Mark Goldwein? Are we 
ancient ones supposed to loye our 
country less just because Bush says 
“we will be taken care of?” 

Political science college student? 
Why young Mark as scarcely gotten 
past readng Plato. What gives his 
opinions such weight? 


Lew Warden 


Improv review harsh 


Wow! David Krauss’ review of our 
4/22 improv show was the most im- 
pressively savage and devastating re- 
view I could possibly imagine read- 
ing! 


a miserable time — in our show 
wetry to take many risks and ex- 
periment with new formats, and in 
the first act we obviously didn’t hit 
it off Mr. Krauss. But by leaving at 
intermission, he missed a com- 
pletely different ensemble format 
in the second half of the show that 
would have better matched his ex- 
pectations. 

We do a different show every 
month, so I guarantee the experience 
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will never be the same twice. But if 
you want to see something prepack- 
aged, predigested, and risk-free, our 
show is not for you. 

Thank you for covering us in the 
News-Letter, even in such an unflat- 
tering light. Hopefully the adage 
about bad publicity will prove cor- 
rect. 

Sincerely, 

Mike Subelsky 


_ Baltimore Improy Group... 
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n less than a month, I will offi- 

cially become an alumnus of 

the Johns Hopkins University, 

Itis a moment that I have been 

both eagerly awaiting and 
dreading at the same time. 

On the one hand, I am proud of 
all the hard work I have put into my 
education and feel that I got every- 
thing out of it that I possibly could. 
This university, for the most part, 
does a good job preparing its gradu- 
ates to handle future challenges and 
helps them develop the tools they 
need to succeed in whatever path 
they choose. 

When I finally receive that elu- 
sive diploma, I may just have to 
jump up inthe air and let outa giant 
shout of joy and relief. 

On the other hand, leaving college 
means that you have to take a fateful 
step into the future and begin map- 
ping the next portion of your life. 


That can be as terrifying as standing 
at the top of a cliff and looking over 
the edge. ; 

Going forward means a lot of 
changes. For one, you have to first 
finda new job, hopefully one that you 
like and which pays enough for you 
to live on. You have to find a new 
apartment, with or without room- 
mates, and start developing a new 
network of friends in whatever city 
youhappen to find yourself. This pro- 
cess can be exciting as much as it can 
be nerve-wracking. 

The hard part, for me and many 
others, is finding the right path to 
follow. After four years of classes, ex- 
tracurricular activities, summer in- 
ternships, and a semester studying 
abroad, it might seem like I have had 
plenty of time to figure out my post- 
collegiate career. Many of my class- 
mates have already secured jobs in 
finance, won scholarships for further 
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Graduation an exercise in self-discovery 


study, or are jumping straight into 
graduate school in their preferred 
field. 

But it’s important to remember 
that we are still young, and we still 
have time before our life paths are set 
in stone. The hardest job to get is 
always the first one. And in this day 
and age, it is increasingly common 
for people to have multiple jobs in 
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different industries instead of staying 
with one company or sector for the 
entirety of their career. 

Many people try to avoid this pe- 
riod of uncertainty by clinging to the 
familiar and going right to graduate 
school. Frankly, I don’t blame them, 


as long as they are absolutely sure 
that they love what they study, 
whether it be Medicine, Law, or Phys- 
ics, But for many people like myself 
who plan on throwing themselves into 
the working world, the next couple 
years are a chance to get some experi- 
ence and adjust to a whole new world 
of independence and responsibility. 

Upon leaving college, you start 
looking further down the road than 
you ever did before. Earlier in life, 
you think one season in advance, ask- 
ing yourself where you'll be in the 
Summer, the Fall and so forth. Then 
you start thinking a year ahead, try- 
ing to decide where you'll go to Col- 
lege, and when you might study 
abroad. 

Butafter you graduate, natural in- 
stinct makes you want to look de- 
cades into the future. You start think- 
ing about which city you would most 
like to live in. Youtry to envision how 


taking one job might affect your en- 
tire career path down the road. You 
even start to wonder at what age you 
might get married. Personally, I'm 
thinking late twenties, early thirties, 
which leaves me with about ten more 
years of bachelorhood. 

Above all, I am grateful for the 
friends and opportunities this uni- 
versity has given me. I learned more 
than I ever really hoped to and met 
people from all walks of life who have 
given me a greater appreciation for 
the human fabric, as corny as that 
might sound. 

For those of us who are graduat- 
ing, the next part of our lives may 
seem intimidating, but there’s no 
where else to go but forward. To the 
class of 2005, may all of you find and 
be successful in your own chosen 
path. 

—Ishai Mooreville is a senior inter- 
national studies major. 





Board of Elections must be dissolved 


he gross incompetence of 

the BOE cannot be al- 

lowed to stand. Year after 

year, election after elec 

tion, new flaws and faults 
and mistakes are found within the 
structure, organization, and actions 
of the Board of Elections. Ihave been 
witness to or participated in nine elec- 
tions, and have not seen one election 
run properly, with full fairness and 
success, or heard one positive word 
spoken about them. 


ATIN AG 
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There seemed to be some promise 
this past fall, when the Committee on 
Leadership Appointments appointed 
some extremely motivated and intel- 
ligent people to join the BoE. They 
came with good ideas and a drive to 
inflict change, to restore credibility 
toa tarnished organization. However, 
the de facto structure of the BoE is 
incredibly top-down, somuchso that 
these new students were often left 
completely out of the loop regarding 
what the BoE was or was not doing. 

Much of this gross incompetence 
is the result of the ineffective leader- 
ship of Co-chair Michael Siebert. His 
leadership, a term I am very hesitant 
to use, has rendered the BoE effec- 
tively useless. He left the new stu- 
dents out of the decision-making pro- 
cess, only inviting them when he 
needed them for quorum to vote on 
an issue. His presence at the required 
candidate forum meetings was infre- 
quent at best. His attempts at pro- 
moting elections on campus or work- 
ing to fix his self-acknowledged flaws 
of the BoE were non-existent. 

It is truly a shame that an entire 
organization with so much responsi- 
bility towards the students and the 
University is being tarnished because 
of the ineptitude of one person. It is 
further a shame and extremely un- 
fortunate for the six other members 
of the BoE, whose position on the 
Board is being rendered useless by 
Mr. Seibert. 

On Monday, May 9th, 2005, you 
will be given an opportunity to effect 
change on this school. There will bea 
special election held to vote on an 
amendment which will eliminate the 
Board of Elections. It will be a unique 
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election, in that your vote will be 
counted. 

I really wish that working within 
the system could have solved the 
problems ofthe BoE. However, Ihave 
been given no proof or reason to be- 
lieve this is the case: Therefore, I have 
introduced an amendment to effec- 
tively eliminate the BoE and gathered 
683 signatures from students in sup- 
port of seeing a vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Thisamendmentwilleliminate the 
BoE and replace it with the Commit- 
tee on Student Elections, or the CSE. 
The CSE will be held accountable to 
the Executive President of the Stu- 
dent Council and the Director of Stu- 
dent Involvement. In the by laws, it 


will read that the CSE’s decisions are 
subject to approval by the Executive 
Presidentand the Director of Student 
Involvement. 

Yes, I am the Executive President 
for next year. No, this is not simply a 
power grab. Here’s why: the Chair of 
the CSE, along with either the Presi- 
dent or the Director of Student In- 
volvement, will together have the 
power to override any decision made 
by the third. A system of checks and 
balances will finally be in place. 

Currently, the BoE has no account- 
ability. The co-chairs and the other 
members of the BoE are not respon- 
sible to anyone, aside from them- 
selves. They report to no one and 
therefore have no incentive to per- 
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form well. The BoE has left the stu- 
dents feeling disenfranchised and 
powerless, and understandably so. 
There is simply no reason to vote 
when it is more likely than not that 
your vote will be thrown out in an- 
other cancelled election. 

The Board of Elections has hurt 
the credibility of the school. Johns 
Hopkins is an internationally re- 
nowned and respected organization 
whose reputation is being severely 
tarnished by our flawed elections sys- 
tem. What does it say about our abil- 
ity to affect significant change in the 
world when weare unable to keep our 
own house in check? 

This past election was perfectly 
characteristic of the BoE and of the 


drastic implications of the students’ 
loss of interest in our electoral pro- 
cess. The election was scheduled to 
beconducted on Thursday, April 21st, 
2005. The list of candidates who were 
running in this election was notavail- 
able until Wednesday, April 20th, at 
8pm on the BoE’s Web site. This list 
had not been made available to the 
general public, the candidates, or even 
Jeff Groden-Thomas, the only admin- 
istrator who is supposed to play any 
sort of role involving Student Coun- 
ciland the BoE. The candidates them- 
selves didn’t know who they were 
running against until the night before 
the election. 

Theadvertising of the election, also 
a responsibility of the Board of Elec- 
tions, was literally non-existent. Mr. 
Groden-Thomas and other student 
council members, not the BoE, 
walked around campus on Wednes- 
day putting up flyers. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Board of Elec- 
tions did nothing — and I mean 
nothing — to advertise for this elec- 
tion. , — 
Nowlet’s discuss implications. The 
rising senior class had three people 
onthe ballot — three people forseven 
positions. There were five positions 
that no one ran for. I’ve been told 
several times by my friends who are 
not involved in Student Council that 
the entire system seems like a huge 
power grab. Power at this school is 
zero-sum, and if you are gaining 
power, itis at someone else’s expense. 

It is very possible that the majority 
of students don’t care about the daily 
wrangling of the Student Council, the 
Board of Elections, the News-Letter, 
the HOP, the MSE Symposium, the 
SAC, and the other organizations gen- 
erally seen as being under that same 
umbrella of ‘things wedon’tcareabout.’ 
But the students should not have to. 
That’s not their responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of the 
people in those organizations to 
care about the students, and not the 
other way around. Anyone in these 
organizations is involved for one 
reason, and that is to improve the 
quality of student life here at 
Hopkins. However, we are crippled 
without a functioning BoE. It all 
may seem too bizarre to be true, but 
that is the sad truth about the Board 
of Elections. 

—Atin Agarwal is a junior political 
science and economics major. 





_ Empty seats at lectures shame our school 


f the lecture attendance of the 

New York Times Executive 

Editor’s speech, “Does the Press 

matter anymore?” is any indica- 

tion, the press matters only to 

old people and annoying, long-haired 

hippie types who ask badgering ques- 

tionsin order todrawattention tothem- 
selves. 

Hopkins students, however, had 
tests to study for. The resounding 
consensus from the limited number 
of people I asked to go with me 
(nearly all of whom are Writing 
Sems or International Studies ma- 
jors that were interested in the topic) 


was that they would love to go, but | 


that they would prefer to focus on 
meandering and impertinent jargon 
on which they would be receiving a 


I’m sure there were copious 





Shriver, but for most of the student 
body, the library and Shriver are a 
world apart. 

Hopkins consistently lures top 
experts to represent their field to us, 
and we represent ourselves to them 
with empty seats. Students are not 
willing to sacrifice their time for some- 
thing interesting and pertinent if it’s 
not immediately useful. 

Why spend an hour at a lecture 
when that same hour spent studying 
would accomplish something toward 
a specific and obvious ends, like a test 
or a paper? Keller is just the newest 
member of a club that includes N. 
Gregory Mankiw, Bill Schneider, Toni 
Morrison, and countless others: re- 
nowned speakers who couldn’t even 
pee students to hear them 


This brand of apathy, however, 
is not something that can be erased 
with a simple “Shame on you.” The 
culture of obsessive studying and 
“What will this do for me?” is the 
product of a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy that has hovered over Hopkins 


for years. The symbol of Hopkins 


life for these students is these tests 
and these papers. From their first 
day of their freshman years, stu- 
dents are reminding themselves that 
their next four years will be defined 
by grades and the cutthroat hunt 
for them that will require you to 
spend more time in the library than 
the person in the seat next to you. 
These kids don’t want that life go 
elsewhere. 


ZACH GOODMAN 
BREAKING THE CuRVE 


The change has to start with these 
students, The quest for grades isa far- 
sighted view of the college experi- 
ence. Most of us here are the kids that 
worked tirelessly through high school 
to get into a good college, are work- 
ing tirelessly though college to get 
into a good grad school, and live the 
rest of their lives looking only to 
what’s next. We have to stop and un- 
derstand where we are. College is the 


. 


only time in our lives where the most 
brilliant and provocative people in 
the world come to us, and all we have 
to do is take a moment to appreciate 
them. 

But Hopkins has a responsibility 
as well: making sure to bring in the 
most brilliant and provocative 
people, and letting us know when 
they’re here. Bill Keller was well ad- 
vertised, but one factor leading to the 
sparse attendance was the need to 
RSVP. Hopkins clearly thought the 
speech would fill Shriver and they 
would have to turn people away, but 
instead they just dissuaded potential 
walk-ins from trying to come, I 
walked in and sat in one of the hun- 
dreds of empty seats. Turning people 
away from a speech is disappointing, 
but the costis outweighed by the ben- 


efitof maximum exposure oftalented ~ 


speakers. 

Also, the speakers that tend to 
draw the most are the biggest 
names. As the November 19, 2004 
editorial pointed out, Michael 
Moore and Anne Coulter were the 
de facto keynote speakers of the 


2003 MSE Symposium, and they 
provided little more than entertain- 
ing fluff, as opposed to the substance 
a lesser-known yet important 
speaker. MSE andevery other venue 
for speakers should follow the News- 
Letter’s advice and devote more 
money to fewer speakers in order to 
lure big names that also provide sub- 
stance (e.g. Howard Zinn) without 
causing a speaker overdose for stu- 
dents. 

Keller was a treat for the Hopkins 
community, even if the only part of 
the community that heard it was the 
building. Hopkins brings in so many 
speakers that are just as interesting, 
and whether the students or the or- 
ganizers deserve the blame, the fact 
is that all most students jend up 
knowing about these people is their 


names. We all need to take advan-. 


tage of the opportunity to hear some 
of the leading experts in the nation, 
if for no other reason than to keep 
the pels off the mic. 

—Zach Goodman is a sophomore — 
Writing Seminars and international 
studies major. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Senior gift 
a fitting 
tribute 


truly memorable Senior 
Class Gift must be more 
than just material items 
that students will soon 
take for granted or ig- 
nore. Senior Class Gifts in the past 
years have been practical and fun. 
For example, one class purchased 
tables and chairs for the Levering 
courtyard, and another class gave 
videogames for E-Level. This year’s 
Senior Class Gift Committee (of 
which I ama member) soughta more 
meaningful gift for the Class of 2005. 
When complete, a stained-glass 
memorial panel dedicated to Chris 
Elser and Linda Trinh will be placed 
in the bridge between the two new 
buildings of Charles Commons. With 
this placement we are hoping to link 
the past to the future. 


GINA 
GuESsT COLUMN 








The goal of this new area is to foster 
greater social connectivity and enhance 
campus life. Our gift will lie in the cen- 
ter of the complex, salient for anyone 
walking along the bridge or the street to 
see. As the sun streams in through the 
stained glass, the windowwill providea 
touch of beauty to passersby, and the 
memories of Chris and Linda will be 
enduring and inspiring. 

Although tragic, these calamities 
have brought us closer together and 
given us all the opportunity to cel- 
ebrate Chris’ and Linda’s lives and 
appreciate our own. With the con- 
struction of a beautiful new dorm 
and dining facility, a stained glass 
window placed in a high traffic area 
will not go unnoticed by future gen- 
erations of Hopkins students. Dedi- 
cated to Chris and Linda, this win- 
dow of blue jays, cherry blossoms 








and spring is both a tribute to their 
lives and a sign of hope for the fu- 
ture. es aac ae tas > 

Whether or not we knew Chris or 
Linda personally, we wanted to give 
our classmates the chance to dosome- 
thing — and do something together 
— in their honor. We wanted to leave 
something for the school that will not 
only be a source of rumination and 
remembrance of our class, but also a 
symbol of hope. 

The budget for purchasing a class 
gift is insignificant compared to the 
overall University’s budget for en- 
hancing the campus and student life. 
Therefore, the Committee initially did 
not approach this year’s gift with a 
material gift in mind. 

Finding something appropriate 
and evocative to dedicate to Chris 
and Linda was challenging. First, we 
considered starting an annual schol- 
arship or award in honor of Chris and 
Linda that would be given to one 
graduating senior who demonstrated 
outstanding serviceand commitment 
to the school. 

The administration was hesitant 
about this idea and advised us that 
not only would the undertaking be 
costly, but also that such an award 
might get lost in the shuffle of hectic 
graduation time and not leave a last- 
ing impression. 

We considered other solutions 
and ultimately decided a piece of 
artwork would most noticeably and 
fittingly suit our goals of honoring 
our classmates. The tradition of giv- 
ing a gift to the University upon 
graduation is also one invested in 
the notion of the future — not only 
the future of other students who in 
years to come will walk the same 
paths to class, but the future we have 
as Hopkins alumni. 

It is with this idea in mind that 
the Second Decade Society (SDS), a 
group of alumni in their second de- 
cade since graduation, has volun- 
teered to help us to reach our 
fundraising goal of $12,000, which 
includes a plaque to commemorate 
the stained glass. 

SDS, hoping to promote a culture 
of giving and that seniors will stay 
peers and connected at Hopkins, 

as set up a matching pro 
student égntributiona, ' sities: 

Wehope that seniors will take SDS 
up on their offer, but we urge stu- 
dents to contribute to the fund 
whether they participate in the three- 
year program or not. What better g 
to not only the University, but to 
Linda and Chris as well, than some- 
thing we've been able to accom 
together a aod: ua 

—Gina Callahan is a senior politic. 
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Calories in cocktails pack on weight Sponge returns to 
market after hiatus 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s Friday night. That means it’s 
time to hit CVP or PJ’s, right? Well, 
if you do, it is best to drink alco- 
holic beverages in moderation for 
obvious reasons. However, you may 
also want to do so to watch your 
calorie intake. After all, alcoholic 
drinks can total up 100 to 300 calo- 
ries apiece, Moderation is consid- 
ered to be no more than one to two 
drinks a day. 

Drinking is becoming more com- 
mon in various situations. Many stu- 
dents wake up to discover whet looks 
suspiciously likea beer belly. Ifyou’re 
watching your weight but still want to 
drink, there are ways to keep the calo- 
rie count low. 

In an interview with Shape maga- 
zine, Althea Zanecosky, MS, RD, 
LDN, aspokeswoman for the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, states that 
the latest research shows that one 
drink per day does notresultin weight 
gain. 

The calories in alcoholic bever- 
ages come from alcohol, which con- 
tributes seven calories per gram as 
opposed to four calories per gram for 
protein and carbohydrate and nine 
calories per gram for fat. Ifthe alcoholic 
beverage suchasaliqueuralso contains 
carbohydrates, then the calories for this 
beverage will be even higher. 

According to the Adams Beer 
Handbook, consumption of beer in 
the United States is about 33 gal- 
lons per person per year based on 
persons over 18 years of age. In all, 
over six billion gallons of beer are 
produced each year in the United 
States. The two main types of beer 
sold are regular and light. In com- 
parison to regular beer, which aver- 
aged five percent alcohol and 43 
calories per 100 ml, light and non- 
alcoholic beer averaged 16 percent 
less alcohol and 27 percent fewer 
calories. 

For students watching their diets, 
light and low-carb alcoholic bever- 
ages may not be the answer to trim- 
ming that beer belly. Light and low- 





carb alcoholic beverages are only 
beneficial if drinkers don’t consume 
more than they would regular beer. 
Many students admit to drinking 
more light beer than they would of 
regular beer because they do not 
feel as guilty. In addition to con- 
suming more calories, increased 
consumption may decrease the 
amount of restraint drinkers exer- 
cise with how much they eat after 
they become intoxicated. 

One ounce of 80-proof rum, 
scotch, tequila, vodka, or whiskey has 
65 calories. The higher the proof, the 
higher the calories. It is generally a 
good choice to choose club soda, diet 
sodas, or water for a mixer, since they 
have no calories. 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.KATHYG.COM 
Although they may not be as bad as hohos, cocktails are loaded with empty calories that can add up quickly. 


Liqueurs range from 68 to 120 calo- 
ries per ounce, depending on variety 
and brand. Surprisingly, spirits have 
no fat and little or no carbohydrates. 
Generally the clear liquors have none. 
Whiskeys will have a trace. Wines, 
beer, and liqueurs have varying 
amounts of carbohydrates. A small 
glass of wine has about 75 calories. 
Meanwhile, one can of beer typically 
has 150 calories; one can of light beer 
has 110 calories. 

Zanecosky suggests eating before 
happy hour, since alcohol can stimu- 
late the appetite and impair one’s 
judgment. She recommends wine 
spritzers and champagne and cau- 
tions that hard liquor has more calo- 
ries. Cream-based drinks and frozen 


drinks generally have the most. 
Zanecosky warns drinkers to avoid 
specialty drinks. “Frozen drinks like 
margaritas, daiquiris and coladas 
are usually gigantic,” she says. 
“They come in very big glasses; plus, 
they have all kinds of alcohol and 
sugar.” 

Alcohol should never be an op- 
tion for dieters because it is a non- 
nutritive source of energy and con- 
tains empty calories. Consuming 
large amounts of alcohol and little 
food leads to protein-calorie malnu- 
trition. It is important to remember 
that weight loss or weight mainte- 
nance is not simply a matter of calo- 
rie-counting; itis alsoamatter of good 
diet nutrition. 





Environmentalists find ecosystem needs aid 
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Pollution is taking its toll on the environment. Here, illegal dumping and littering has damaged a stream. 


uman impact on the 
global ecosystem and 
its consequences 
gained worldwide at- 
tention when experts 
from the United Nations, World Bank 
and other international institutions 
released the Millen- 
nium Ecosystem 
Assessment this 
past month. Over 
four years and 
countless hours of 
analysis, this study 
aimed to quantify 
human impact on 
our environment 
and make sugges- 
tions in regard to 
improving the environment. 
In the report, 1,400 experts from 


- 95countries found that “over the past | 


50 years, humans have changed eco- 
systems more rapidly and more ex- 
tensively than in any comparable pe- 
riod of time in human history.” They 


ALEXANDRA 
SKINNER 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA 





also found that this has “resulted in a 
substantial and largely irreversible 
loss in the diversity of life on Earth.” 
However, they did note that if we act 
swiftly we can reverse this negative 
course, 

In addition, the finalized report 
warned that 
the “degrada- 
tion of eco- 
system’ ser- 
vices could 
grow signifi- 
cantly worse 
during the 
first half of 
this century.” 
Statistically, 
such environ- 
mental degradation has severe eco- 


nomic and social consequences, 


stemming primarily from climate 
change, loss of biodiversity and high 
levels of air, water and soil pollu- 
tion. 

The term “ecosystem services” is 


particularly important to consider 
because it gives us insight as to why 
environmental protection has such 
economic and social relevance. In 
nature, the role of an ecosystem is to 
provide humans with services that 
increase our well-being. 

For example, forests absorb car- 
bon dioxide and release oxygen, 
while nitrogen-fixing bacteria help 
decompose organic matter and fer- 
tilize soil, thus improving the qual- 
ity of our air. Also, trees bring us 
shade from the sun while also help- 
ing to drain swamp lands — an- 
other example of how ecosystems 
improve the quality of our environ- 
ment without advanced and expen- 
sive technologies. 

These ecosystem services have 
economic value as well, The Millen- 
nium Assessment experts, many 
from for-profit institutions, found 
that the value of ecosystems in- 
creases when used in an environ- 
mental manner (for example, by let 





nature roam in its natural habitat 
instead of building factories on 
empty land). 

Environmentalists estimated 
that a wetland in Canada was worth 
$6,000 per hectare as a habitat for 
animals and plants, as a filter for 
pollution and as a source of water. 
As farmland, the same area would 
be worth only $2,000 per hectare 
and degrade the environment over 
time as a result of pesticide use and 
cattle grazing. 

The report highlights three ma- 
jor problems stemming from hu- 
man use of ecological resources. 
First, approximately 60 percent of 
ecosystem services, including fish- 
eries, fresh water, air and water pu- 
rification systems, are being used 
unsustainably. This means that 
these ecosystems cannot perform 
their functions efficiently and, in 
some cases, may disappear alto- 
gether. 

Second, the report found evidence 

that the changes in those ecosystems 
are increasing the likelihood of re- 
gional climate shifts, disease, collapse 
of fisheries and decrease in water qual- 
ity. 
Third, the socio-economic con- 
nection is the most apparent: The 
harmful consequences of ecosystem 
deterioration affect the poor dis- 
proportionately, heightening social 
tensions within countries and re- 
gions as well as exacerbating the 
North-South global divide. 

While the implications of this re- 
port are sobering to say the least, 
the authors do paint several pos- 
sible scenarios and offer advice on 
how to achieve the optimal out- 
come. 

They warn that both govern- 
ments and populations have a role 
to play, wherein policies, institu- 
tions and practices needing to un- 
dergo significant change. In order 
to avoid catastrophe, we must 
change consumption patterns, pro- 
vide better education worldwide, 
develop new technology and pay 
higher, more accurate prices for 
natural resources and ecosystem 
exploitation. What the report 
makes most evident, however, is 
that we cannotafford to continue to 
ignore human impact on the envi- 
ronment. 

More information and the report 
itself are available at http:// 
www.millenniumassessment.org. 








BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


After a decade off the market, the 
FDA has reapproved public sales of 
the Today Sponge. 

Allendale Pharmaceuticals, the 
marketers of the sponge, found that 
the demand for their product was still 
high even though it was removed from 
the market in 1995. The manufactur- 
ers determined that they had no 
choice but to improve the product 
and once again obtain FDA approval 
for their popular product. 

According to the FDA’s Web site, 
their spokeswoman, Susan Cruzan, 
confirmed the approval for the 


| sponge. “They can re-enter the U.S. 
|| market,” she said. “The product was 
| found to be safe and effective.” 


The ease of application and the 
fact that it does not contain any hor- 
mones made ita very popular form of 
contraception. Between 1983 and 
1995, there were an estimated 250 
million sponges sold. 

In 1993, shortly before it was re- 
moved from the market, news of con- 
taminants from water that was being 
used tomake thesponge surfaced, yield- 
ing debates as to whether this form of 
contraception was indeed as safe as it 
was expected to be. In the midst of the 
contamination scare, officials began to 
question whether the sterilization pro- 
cedures were ef- 


tion. Toactivate its use, wet thesponge 
thoroughly with tap water. Gently 
squeezing the sponge will activate a 
considerable amount of suds, which 
activates the spermicidal ingredients. 
For insertion, fold the sponge in half, 
dimpled side up and insert it into the 
vagina — deeply enough so that it 
covers the cervix. The dimpled side, 
upon correct insertion should face 


the cervix and the loop should face 
outwards. After intercourse, the 
sponge should be left in for about six 
hours for effective barrier control. 
Many women find that propping one 
leg up, squatting or lying down can 
promote a easier insertion of the 
sponge. Removal should be easy. In- 
sertion of one finger in the vagina 
catches the loop and the spongeslides 
out easily. 

If used correctly, the sponge has 
an 89 to 91percent effectiveness. 
These statistics are reported from 
Allendale Pharmaceuticals. If used 
inconsistently and with a margin of 
error, the sponge has an effectiveness 
of 84 to 87 percent. 

The sponge provides many ben- 
efits. It is easy to use and is effective 
immediately. In addition, it is a rela- 
tively inexpensive form of contracep- 
tion. The sponge does not require a 
medical exam or prescription. There 
are few drawbacks for using the 
sponge. First, the sponge does not 

provide protec- 
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sponded to the 

outcry of women discovering that 
their favorite contraceptive method 
had been removed from the market. 
In one Seinfeld episode, Elaine des- 
perately scouted around pharmacies 
to stock up on remaining sponges to 
keep her supply. In 2003, the sponge 
was made available on the market 
through Canada and select internet 
providers. 

The Today Sponge is a barrier form 
of contraception. It does not contain 
any form of hormone. The sponge is 
donut shaped with a dimpled center 
and it is made of polyurethane. The 
sponge itself acts as a trap for semen 
and will absorb the sperm from travel- 
ing further. There is a loop on the un- 
derside to facilitate easy removal. To 
ensure further effectiveness, thesponge 
also contains 1000 mg of a spermicide 
(nonoxynol-9) which is effective im- 
mediately upon insertion and provides 
a 24-hour window of protection. Not 
only does it contain immediately effec- 
tive contraception and give a long pe- 
riod of effectiveness, it also is available 
over the counter. 

The material used in the sponge is 
reported to be soft and mimics the 
feel of vaginal tissues; therefore, it is 
comfortable and unobtrusive for ei- 
ther partner during intercourse. 

Proper use of the sponge will help 
facilitate a greater amount of protec- 


ents, she should 
consult a physician before attempt- 
ing to use the sponge. Another health 
concern is Toxic Shock Syndrome 
(TSS). TSS is a severe and often fatal 
disease that can affect women after 
they have left a tampon in for too 
long. In order to prevent TSS, it is 
recommended to leave the sponge in 
forno longer than 30 hoursat onetime. 
Women who experience an extremely 
high fever, vomiting, diarrhea, a rash 
similar to sunburn, dizziness and mus- 
cular pain should seek medical help ~ 
immediately. Also, if the woman has 
problems removing the sponge or only 
removes part of the sponge, she should 
consult a physician immediately. 

“It’s always a good thing when 
women have more choices about 
which contraceptive to use, because 
then there is a greater chance that 
they can find a method they can use 
correctly and consistently,” said 
James Trussell, director of Princeton 
University’s Office of Population Re- 
search in an interview on NBC, 

Since the sponge has been recently 
reappoved by the FDA, it may not be 
available in all areas at first. The 
sponge will be available throughout 
the United States by this summer. For 
more information, please visit 
Allendale Pharmaceutical’s webpage 
for the sponge, http:// 


www.todaysponge.com. 


AY 
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BY JESSICA REBARBER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


You've probably seen a Hopkins 
student walking backwards leading a 
herd of wide-eyed perspective stu- 
dents across campus. This is a Blue 
Key tour guide who attempts to show 
the best of Hopkins in one hour’s 
time to high school students and par- 
ents. 

Blue Key tour guidesare all trained 
by the Blue Key Society (BKS) before 
they are qualified to give admission 
tours. Every year, BKS accepts appli- 
cations in fall semester from students 
who are interested in becoming tour 
guides. 

The application, which consists 
ofa series of short questions, is then 
followed by interviews with execu- 
tive board members. The board de- 
cides upon the qualified applicants. 
Despite the rigorous application 
process, BKS sets no limit on the 
number of tour guide members they 
take each year. 

Once accepted, members must 

conquer a series of intensive train- 
ing before even attempting to givea 
real tour to prospective students. 
On the first of many training ses- 
sions, each new member is given an 
intensively written tour information 
book containing at least a million 
facts and figures about Johns 
Hopkins. The information ranges 
from the naming of the institution 
to the newest and most popular ma- 
jor on campus. 

Training sessions involve review- 
ing the guides and having veteran 
tour guides test new guides on the 
various information to be delivered 
on a comprehensive tour. After 
these three sessions, tour guides be- 
gin shadowing two mandatory tours 
and two mandatory information 
sessions which immediately follow 
tours. 

Shortly after completing the tour 
observations, new tour guides tag- 
team for two tours, with the option of 
a third, with qualitied tour guides. 
Finally, they are evaluated and are 


ready to guide prospective students | 


and parents through the campus once 
they pass their evaluations. 

“T think it’s really important to 
know the history, superstitions, 
claim-to-fames, and philosophies 


FIVE BEST SPRING FAIR ACTIVITIES 


Your Social Life 


The Rides 


When was the last time you 
rode on a tilt-a-whirl? Sure, the 
safety of the rides is questionable, 
the cleanliness is irksome and the 

_ prices are inflated, but you'll defi- 

_ nitely get off the ride smiling. 
Hopkins usually doesn’t remind 
__ peopleoftheir carefree childhood, 
so students should take the op- 
_ portunity to have a silly experi- 
ence in front of Garland. It’s also 
_ fun to sit next to the little kids and 
catch some of their fright. 


Also, for those students in re- 


— Jationships, it is very romantic 
to ride the ferris wheel with your 

significant other. Have a mo- 
ment right out of the movies by 
giving your gal (or guy) a kiss 
when the ferris wheel is stopped 
at the top. 












~The Fannel Cake 


The best thing about fairs and 
ivals is the food, and Spring 
; always does a great job of 
gin gfood vendors tocampus. 
u can’t feel bad about eating 
e weekend’s worth of deep 
od; that is what eo 
z ut, Start your dinner o 

with a hot pn stick, have 
acandy orcandy apples 
_and finish off with my 
favorite, the rua 
t alot 
oss, make 
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A throng of prospective students and parents follow of Blue Key tour to see the best of the Homewood Campus. | 


surrounding JHU,” said’ Megan 
Solinger, executive board member of 
BKS. “Beingin BKS allows me to posi- 
tively influence perspective students’ 
decisions and first impressions with 
my personal experiences and all this 
unique university has to offer, as well 
as fulfill my need for being the center 
of attention!” 

Tours are one hour long, and they 
cover everything possible about the 
campus. Beginning in Garland, tours 
weave around campus, show off the 
lower quad (which in spring is beau- 
tiful in its magnolia splendor), and 
head up the breezeway. 

The group then stops near the seal 
in Gilman. Of course, parents’ all- 
time favorite myth for not stepping 
on the seal is that if they do, their 
child will not receive financial aid. 
Through stairway __ between 
Mergenthaler and Remsen, they are 


_regaled with tales of Ira Remsen and 


his adventures with saccharine. 

Security is spoken of, followed by 
Bloomberg and the observatory. The 
group tours around the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Center briefly, 
after which housing options and meal 
plans are discussed. 





year to year, so that most students 
can see a concert they really like at 
least once in their four years here. 

Spring Fair also showcases 
campus and local bands on the 
Gilman steps. Supporting the Bal- 
timore art scene is important, and 
you might see the quiet kid who 
lived down the hall from you fresh- 
man year rocking out in his very 
own band, 


The Sense of Community 


Not only is Spring Fair the only 
event each year that gets everyone 
from Hopkins involved, it also 
builds community in Charles Vil- 
lage and Baltimore. 

You can see the Mayor of Balti- 
more play with hisirish rock band, 
vendors come fromacross the city, 
state and sometimes country to 
sell items, and local kids get to 
have a day of fun. 

Spring Fair adds to the local 





- economy, gets students out of the 


library, and makes Hopkins’ rela- 
tionship with Baltimore stronger. 
There is also an area for nonprofit 
organizations to put up tables and 
hand out information to the com- 
munity. 


The Beer Garden 


The Beer Garden is awesome 
for several reasons, First, the stu- 
dent body gets drunkin President _ 
Brody’s front lawn. Second, stu- 
dent groups sell beer to their peers 
and raise money. Third, there is a 
lot of beer. Fourth, someone al- — 
ways ends up in the fountain. 

The Beer Garden is the only 





ports (of age) student drinking, ‘ 








and that is something that should — 


a bemnben daematege to 
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Upon entering into the MSE Li- 
brary, prospectives and their families 
take note of how it becomes increas- 
ingly quiet (and depressing) down 
the levels. They are also encouraged 
to pick up many of the publications 
on campus. 

As the group proceeds out of the 
library, tour guides point out the odd 
activities that could take place on the 
Beach, and the Wolman and McCoy 
building across the street. The tour 
winds up in the Mattin Center, where 
tour guides emphasize the diversity 
and the wide range of organizations 
on campus. 

The goal of the tours is to demon- 
strate that Hopkins has a lively, aca- 
demically driven, yet fun, atmo- 
sphere. Guides make certain to 
include examples of both academic 
and social opportunities. 

Most tour guides give one toura 
week in a slot they signed up for at 
the beginning of the semester dur- 
ing the BKS general meetings, which 
are held periodically throughout the 
year. 

The purpose of these meetings is 


to touch base with BKS members | 


and ensure that everyone is on the 
same page. 

As sophomore Mohak Mhatre 
said,“Campus tours can make a big 
difference when students are choos- 
ing what schools to apply to, and 
for accepted students, which school 
to pick. I wanted to bea representa- 


tive of JHU for the high-school stu- | 


dents, and be involved in giving 
them a positive image about our 
school.” 

One of the more interesting as- 
pects of BKS is that, in conjunction 
with the Admissions Office, it also 


participates in special tours given to | 


high-school field trips and other large, 


organized groups that pre-arrange a | 


touring time. These guides have the 
option of being paid for their addi- 
tional services. 


BKS accepts prospective guide | 


applications during the fall semes- 
ter, and training begins at the be- 
ginning of spring semester. For 
more information, visit the Garland 
Admissions Office or contact 
bluekey@jhu.edu. 


| Google 


m™ Your Academics 


| BY KATHERINE BREWER 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Although Google and Yahoo! are 


| great search engines, used every day 
| by students researching an impor- 
| tantpaper or presentation, oneshould 


not automatically trust the first re- 
sults of a Google Search. The ques- 
tionable reliability of the Internet as a 
whole has led to more specific, schol- 
arly search engines. 

The most famous, Lexis-Nexis, 


| provides “authoritative legal, news, 


public records and business infor- 


|| mation, including tax and regula- 
| tory publications online,” accord- 
| ing to its Web site (lexisnexis.com). 


Lexis-Nexis has changed the way 
people do research. 

The new talk of the town is 
Scholar (http:// 
scholar.google.com). Itsearches for 
your key words the same way that 
Google does, but confines that 
search to serious academic jour- 


| nals. When you type something like 


“gender theory” into regular 
Google, you'll get a lot of blogs with 
rants and pop psychology. When 
you type itin Google Scholar, you'll 
get serious articles from American 
Psychologist. 

While many of the results that 
come up cannot be accessed with- 
out paying, through the University, 
most of those journalarticles should 
be easily found for free, Google 


| worked with scholarly journals that 


are only available through subscrip- 
tion, but they are not all available. 
Some of the articles are not avail- 
able online at all. In such a case, 
Google Scholar directs searchers to 
alibrary search that may appear next 
to the article, which means that the 
article is available at a library. 

Google Scholar is more of a start- 
ing point for scholarly research. It 
allows researchers to know what is 
out there, but to actually read most of 
the articles, students will have to go 
else where. 

Luckily, university libraries usu- 
ally pay for subscriptions for most of 





the online journals, so if you find an 


_make searches easy 


abstract on GoogleScholar, you might 
be able to read the article through the 
Hopkins library system. 

Asa Hopkins student you are also 
able to use JSTOR, available through 
the library Web site if you use an on- 
campus computer. JSTOR grants you 
access to full journal articles, some- 
thing that GoogleScholar can’talways 
promise. 

JSTOR does not make money by 
charging customers; the money goes 
to pay the publications for the ar- 
ticles. Luckily, Hopkins, like most 
colleges, covers the JSTOR cost, so 
students can take advantage of it for 
free (minus your tuition, of course). 

There are other academic search 
engines that are hit or miss. Some 
are great for psychology but will give 
you little on literature, while other 
have strengths in history but lack 
any scholarly information in the sci- 
ences. 

Search Colossus is a good Web site 
because it divides up your search de- 
pending on your academic area, but 
there are a lot of advertisements, and 
it could be layed out better. But it is 
worth a_ visit at  http:// 
www.searchenginecolossus.com/ 
Academic.html. 

DirectSearch, although it allows 
for a detailed search, has a very lim- 
ited range, and sometimes shows 
only two or three results for broad 
topics (http://www.freepint.com/ 
gary/direct.htm). 

Tbe.) wWebirapsitense itis, 
www.allacademic.org is another 
search engine that students should 
look into, but they will have to pay 
for this one (although most of the 
journal articles can probably be ac- 
cessed through other library search 


engines). 
Ifyou are interested in the politics 
of search engines,  http:// 


www.searchenginewatch.comisa Web 
site that has more information than 
anyone has ever wanted to knowabout 
search engines. 

All these search engines provide 
a better filter than the average 
Google or Yahoo!. When paper writ-"~ 
ing or researching, students should 
use an academic search engine to be 
more confident that the facts are 
correct. 





The ultimate couch potato: Travel on the cheap 





Your Travel 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


So here is the scenario: You founda 
cheap ticket off Travelocity.com, you 
haveanitinerary butyoudon’thave the 
cash. That’s not the end of your travel 
dreams. With the latest trend in travel- 
ing, known as “couch surfing,” youcan 
forget about all the hotel charges and 
bump onto the road. 

What is this “couch surfing” all 
about? To put it simply, you are crash- 
ing onto couches in random people’s 
houses. Sounds sketchy, eh? With glo- 
bal online networks like CouchSurfing 
(http://www.couchsurfing.com/) and 
Hospitality Club (http:// 
www.hospitalityclub.org), a traveler’s 
life is made much easier and safer 
through these organized platform of 
social networking. 

“The objective of Hospitality Club 
is to take travelers off the beaten 
track,” said Valmi Dufour, one of the 
administrators of the Web site. 

Over the winter break, I roamed 
through eight cities in East Canada and 
“couch surfed” in four differenthomes. 
Dufour was my generous host when I 
passed through Montréal. He was also 
one who had the most “couch surfing” 
experience among all my hosts. 

Although these Web interfaces 
vary slightly with each other, they 
share the same basic idea. Whether 
you are interested in offering a couch 
or crashing on one, you first sign up 
as a member by filling in an online 
registration form. Once approved, 
youare free to browse through all the 
members’ profiles. 

Say you are planning a trip to 
Mexico City. You search through the 
list of members under Mexico City 
and choose a few that interest you. 
You send them e-mails telling them 
your plans. In no time you'll find 
yourself secured with a shelter in the 
foreign lands. 

“I am overwhelmed with the op- 
portunities out there. I can take more 
thanatripa year and I love to connect 
with the peoplein that place. I’drather 
stay with somebody be ata five- 
star hotel.” said Ruth Henderson. 
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Henderson was my first host and 
my first “couch surfing” experience. 
She found outaboutthe sitein the fall of 
2003, and since then she and her hus- 
band, Bill, have hosted four people in- 
cluding me. They also stayed with an 
old couple during their stay in Mexico. 

While youth hostels offer budget- 
wise options, couch surfing eliminates 
accommodation costs and gives travel- 
ing a completely new meaning. The 
interaction you have with your hosts 
gives you an insider’s view of local cul- 
ture. Your host may not have time to 
take you around, but he or she defi- 
nitelycould pointyou to thelittle places 
that are often missed in guidebooks. 

“I thought it was a very cool anda 
very nice way to travel and to meet 
people. When you're traveling along 
it’s very nice to have someone who 
knows the area and help you out. 
Knowing that CouchSurfing exists, it 
will definitely make us travel more,” 
said Suzie Yeo. 

I was lucky enough to be hosted by 
Yeo and Frédéric Boucher when I vis- 
ited Québec City. Not only did they 
offer me a comfortable bed in a private 
room, but they also brought me to a 
local bar with Québecois music on my 
last night. Likewise, I was engaged in a 
most enjoyable conversation through 
midnight with John and Amy Garett, a 
young couple in St. John who hosted 
me for four nights. 

“Hospitality Club or 
CouchSurfing was not the first of 
thosesites. I first used the Hitchhiker's 
Home Base, which was much smaller 
and more targeted at hitchhikers,” 
said Dufour. 

The idea of “couch surfing” was not 
new. Even before the Internet, there 
were similar organizations aimed for 
cultural exchange. With developments 
intechnology, Hospexand Hitchhiker's 
Home Base became some of the first 
sites that collaborated their efforts 
through the Internet. However, they 
were small-scaleandarenolongerrun- 
ning today. 

Today, CouchSurfing and Hospi- 
tality Club exists as one of the plat- 
forms that allow poor travelers to see 
the world. Hospitality Club boasts of 
around 52,000 members in 159 coun- 
tries as the ‘largest hospitality ex- 
change network’ in the world. While 
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Are you traveling soon? Spend a night on a stranger's couch, for free. 


CouchSurfing only has around 12,000 
members representing 132 countries, 
it offers a fancy Web interface. 

“We have grown very quickly. In 
2002 there were barely 1,500 mem- 
bers,,” said Annick Rodrigue, volun- 
teer of the Hospitality Club chatroom, 

Perhaps at this point your ulti- 
mate concern is safety. However, one 
thing you should realize is that while 
you are spending several nights at a 
stranger’s home, your hosts are put- 
ting themselves at equal risk by host- 
ing a complete stranger. 

“Yes, problems happen anywhere 
in the world. While we cannot pre- 
vent bad occurrences, it is already 
pretty safe,” said Dufour, 

CouchSurfing and Hospitality 
Club both have special security fea- 
tures in order to tackle this central 
concern, CouchSurfing offers four 
levels of verification, and members 
will vouch for ‘trustworthiness’ for 
each other. Similarly, members can 
leave comments for each other in 
Hospitality Club, In addition, mem- 
bersare required to typein their pass- 
port numbers prior to membership 
approval. There are five administra- 
tors, 10 spam checkers and 300 vol- 
unteers who help regulate the Web 
site. In general, the tip is to look for 
members with long profilesand more 
positive comments. 

“I have no doubts because if 1 
doubt I don’t have to do anything,” 


said Rodrigue. 


guest) would be 


_ While these Web sites are 
equipped with a certain degree of 
security measures, users still need 
to use common sense. Before the 
Garretts welcomed me as their first 
guest, they had their doubts and 
considerations. 

“John told me that some guy e- 
mailed us about Hospitality Club, 1 
was so excited I just thought it was 
really cool,” said Amy Garrett. 

John Garrett added that it was es- 
sential to understand each other until 
a plan is confirmed after you have 
gone over the initial excitements. I 
communicated with the Garretts 
through e-mail several times on my 
way before we confirmed anything. 
The whole idea of “couch surfing” 
also involves other considerations, in 
cluding the level of commitment, the 
schedules of the hosts, and the livin 
habits of both parties. . 

“You could participate in our life 
and see how we live, or choose to do _ 
your own thing. Wewerekindofmak- _ 
ing plans butholdingbackatthesame _ 
time, trying to figure out what [the — 

like,” said John 
Garrett. ‘ , bate 0 
“Couch surfing” reintroduce 
trustamong people and demonstrates 
the true meaning of hospitality. 

Stillthinking aboutsummer plans? 
What are you waiting for? All you — 


S 


needisabackpack,anair-ticket,some 
courage, and you're setto be the ulti- 
mate couch notato! ded Pes Wan” 
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M. Crew takes first at Atlantic Meet 
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The men’s crew team took first in the Atlantic Collegiate League Sprints. 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


After a few weeks of setbacks, the 
Johns Hopkins men’s and women’s 
crew teams are on top of their respec- 
tive games once again. 

The men’s team took first place at 
last weekend’s Atlantic Collegiate 
League Sprints, andthe women’s team 
placed fourth. 





The men’s team won the points 
trophy for the first time since the 1997 
season. 

Boats that placed first included 
both the men’s and women’s pairs, 
which included senior bow Dave 
Small and sophomore stroke Wes 
Fredericks and junior bow Renee 
Egusa and stroke freshmen Nicole 
Romano, 

The men’s varsity four ‘A,’ con- 





sisting of Small, Fredericks, freshmen 
Rex Iozzo, sophomore stroke Greg 
Kearns and senior coxswain Terry 
Dean also took first. 

So did the women’s novice four, 
which was an all-freshmen squad — 
bow Carolyn Davies, Clare Blubaugh, 
Julia Dixon, stroke Lindsay Brown 
and coxswain Emily Goodman. 

“We were very happy with our per- 
formance,” said Fredericks. “We have 
been shifting our 
lineups around, so 





For the past few races, the teams 
have been changing their lineups to 


find the best possible combination of 


rowers for each boat. 

That experimentation apparently 
paid off this past weekend, resulting 
in the strongest team performances 
to date. 

“There’s a balance between al- 


ways searching for the fastestlineup | 


and giving a boat a chance to learn 
to row together,” 
said Fredericks. 


many of our boats . “We had been 
were racing in those We are focusing On Practicing the 
lineups for the first : varsity eight from 
time.” taking it one race at the beginning of 


Fredericks was 


the season, but it 





part of both of the a time. was determined 
men’s boats — the that we should 
pair and the varsity —WES FREDRICKS, for other 
four — that placed SOPHOMORE boats at our sea- 
first. son-ending re- 


Second place 
honors went to the men’s novice four 
and lightweight four, while the men’s 
varsity four ‘B’ boat and varsity eight 
placed in fourth. . 

“We've been training hard, and 
that gave us the strength to make 
strong performances in back-to-back 
races,” said Fredericks of his team’s 
vigorous preparation. 

The women’s team placed fourth 
behind Ithaca College, Washington 
College and the University of Mary 
Washington. The open varsity four 
boat placed fourth, while the novice 
eight placed fifth, both in the final 
races. 


Scrivner prepares for conferences 


Athlete of the Week 


Senior track captain 
is ready for his last 
meet as a Blue Jay 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 





When senior Eric Scrivner was in 
third grade, his father decided to take 
up running. Eric admired his father’s 
commitment to this sport, and de- 
cided to become his father’s running 
par tner. 

Thirteen years later, Eric is put- 
ting the finishing touches onan illus- 
trious athletic career at Hopkins as a 
three-season athlete who has estab- 
lished himself in cross-country, in- 
door track, and outdoor track. 

Scrivner isanative of Bigfork, Min- 
nesota who was recruited to the track 
team at Johns Hopkins following an 
impressive high school career at 
Bigfork High School. In addition to 
competing for the track team, he also 
was a four-year member of the bas- 
ketball team, which he co-captained 
his senior year. He only did one year 
of cross country, though — his tiny 
schoolin Northern Minnesota didn’t 
have a team, but he was allowed to 
run for a nearby school. 

This did not impede him from ex- 
celling on the cross-country team here 
at Hopkins, though. He joined the 
squad his freshman year fall and imme- 
diately impressed the coaches with his 
talent and dedication to running. His 
sophomore year, he also joined the in- 
door and outdoor track teams. 

Itwasn’t until his junior year that he 
discovered his true calling as a distance 
runner—the 3000m steeplechase, 
where hislong legs and experience with 
basketball have made him one of the 
top competitorsin the Centennial Con- 
ference. 

“Scrivner has stepped up huge this 
year, both as a runner and a team 
leader,” said head track and cross 
country coach Bobby Van Allen. “He 
has emerged as one of the top steeple- 
chase runners in the conference, in 
large part due to his consistent work 
ethic each and every day.” 

This year has been the most memo- 
rable and successful one for Scrivner. 
Serving as captain of the cross-country 
and indoor and outdoor track teams 
placed him in a leadership role that he 
was happy to accept. By encouraging 
his teammates in 
practice, at meets, 
and even outside 
of the sport itself, 
Scrivner has hada 
huge role in the 
success of the 
men’scrosscoun- 
try and track 
teams this year. 

“It has been 
great being cap- 
tain for all three 
seasons this year. 
I love the family 

eofour 
team,” he said. j 

When Van Allen decided to have 

two underclassmen run the steeple- 





chase this season, Scrivner immedi- 
ately took them under his wing and 
helped them adapt to the tough event. 
“It has defi- 
nitely been a lot 
of fun working 
with my younger 
teammateson the 
steeplechase and 
trying to pass on 
the torch,” said 
Scrivner. 
Scrivner’s in- 





Senior Eric Scrivner continues to im 


Scrivner has stepped 


up huge this year, both 
as arunner and a team 
leader. He has 











COURTESY OF ANDREW BAUERSCHMIDT 
prove his steeplechase time in ’05. 


meter, running it in 15:59. He fin- 
ished fourth in the race. At the Ma- 
son-Dixon Invitational on April 15, 
Scrivner placed 
seventh in the 
1500m run with 
a time of 4:18. 
Scrivner will 
compete in the 
Centennial Con- 
ference Champi- 
onships on Fri- 
day, May 6th, 


credible contri- wherehewillhave 
butions to team one final chance 
morale have been emerged as one of the to qualify for the 
matched only by Eastern College 
his _ personal top steeplechase Athletic Confer. 
achievements, ; ence Champion- 
particularly this FUNNELS IN the ships. Otherwise, 
outdoor track nextweekendwill 
ees Be the conference. beScrivner’sfinal 
attleground Re- race in a Biue Ja 
lays at Mary —BOBBY VAN ALLEN, uniform. / 
Washington Col- HEAD COACH But don’t 
lege, the first out- think that by 


door meet of the 

year, Scrivner ran a personal best of 
10:11 in the steeplechase to win the 
event by a full five seconds, 

Since then, his times on the track 
have only been getting better. At the 
Blue Jays’ most 
recent meet, 
Scrivnerachieved 
the fifth-besttime 
in school history 
in the steeple- 
chase, running a 
blazing 9:58 at the 
Widener Invita- 
tional. 

He has also 
tallied points for 
the Blue Jays in 
other outdoor 
events. At the 
) Delaware Invita- 

tionalon April 8, 
Scrivner cut more than 40 seconds off 
of his personal best time in the 5000- 


any means that 
this will be the end of Scrivner’s 
running career. He has already 
made alifelong commitment to run- 
ning, and as his teammates and 
coaches will attest, Scrivner dedi- 
cates himself fully to any commit- 
ments he makes. He has already reg- 
istered to runamarathonin Duluth, 
Minnesota, on June 19. 

In addition to his outstanding ath- 
letic achievements at Hopkins, 
Scrivner is also very accomplished 
academically. He is a biology major 
who plans to enter medical school in 
the fall of 2006, after serving in 
Americorps for a year, 

However, even when Scrivner re- 
alizes his goal of becoming a doctor, 
he’ll always be a Blue Jay at heart. 

“The thing I’ll miss most about the 
teams! was onat Hopkinsis the people. 
Weformed suchatight-knit group and 
shared wonderful experiences together 
that I'll never forget,” he said. 


gatta, the Dad 
Vails in Philadelphia.” 

With just two regattas left before 
the Dad Vails, the teams are under- 
going intense preparation in order 
to finish the season strong. 

“(The Dad Vails] is the final re- 
gatta of the season that draws crews 
fromall around the country. Itis what 
we’ve been looking towards all sea- 
son,” said Fredericks. “One of the 
reasons for rowing so many events 
was to try to get a feel for what would 
be best to concentrate on for the end 
of the season.” 

But the Blue Jays must first sur- 
vive this coming weekend, where 
both teams will compete in the all- 
day Washington College regatta. 
Not only are the Shoremen a Cen- 
tennial rival for the Jays, but Wash- 
ington is also the alma mater of Blue 
Jay Head Coach Steve Perry. 

“We are focusing on taking it one 
race at a time,” said Fredericks. 

The Dad Vails Championship will 
take place on Saturday, May 14 and 
Sunday, May 15 and will be consid- 
ered the biggest and most important 
race of the season. 

“We are preparing ourselves to 
peak in conditioning for the Dad 
Vails,” said Fredericks, who is ready 
for this weekend. “We have made sig- 
nificant lineup changes and we have 
to really focus on getting used to them 
and maxing them to their potential. 
It’s going to take some time, but we'll 
be able to do it.” Pees 











Jays steal C.C. title 
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Belisario. 

In singles, Vasoontara won his 
match at number one singles 6-0, 6-1. 
Naftilan also won his match at num- 
ber five singles 6-4, 6-2. 

Vasoontara, Roberti, and fresh- 
man Kevin Ma will all play singles for 
the Blue Jays at the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament. Ma won his 
match against Dickinson 6-1, 6-3. 

The Centennial Conference Tour- 
nament will be played at Swarthmore 
and Haverford from Friday through 
Sunday, and the players are feeling 
very confident heading into the event. 

“We are more competitive this 
year from top to bottom,” said 
Kennedy. “Ever since Coach 
Willenburg stepped on campus, he 
has shown us he wanted to win. Our 
freshman have come in and shown 
theynotonly wanted to win, but could 
winagainst high-level opponents. The 
returning players have used both the 
arrival of the freshman as well as the 
coach to re-energize their careers and 
find new ways to win. Every time we 
go out on the court, we playasa team, 
no one cares who wins or loses indi- 
vidually just as long as we win as a 
team. It feels like a complete 180- 
degree turn-around from last year.” 

Youth has played a very important 


from Washington 


role on this year’s team, as is shown by 
the representatives that will be sent to 
Pennsylvania this weekend. With the 
exception of Kennedy and Belisario, all 
the players are freshmen. Vasoontara, 
who has played number one for the 
Blue Jaysall season, has been extremely 
impressive in his matches. Roberti, Ma, 
and Naftilan have also played impor- 
tant roles as freshmen. 

“The freshman have really brought 
a lot of energy to the team,” said 
Kennedy. “Asa ‘veteran’ of the team, it 
is fun to see them grow up and learn 
more, It is easy to see that they have raw 
talent and will continue to develop 
through the years. Joe [ Vasoontara] isa 
heck ofa player, and I think that by the 
time his career is over, he will be one of 
the best in the country. We were sur- 
prised by Kevin [Ma] and Raf|[Roberti], 
who have come in and shown that they 
can contribute at the top. It is really 
exciting to watch them developas play- 
ers, and I look forward to more of it in 
the coming years.” 

As of April 15, in the mid-season 
regional rankings, the Blue Jays were 
tied for sixth in the Atlantic South 
region. 

They send two doubles teams and 
three singles players to Pennsylvania 
for this week’s Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament. 
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‘The tennis teams have made strides under head coach Chuck Willenborg. 


University Style/Roommate Suites 


Suite Living in Baltimore 





Starting at $675 
All utilities included 


call 443-271-1669 or visit our mebaite at 
www.cresmontlofts.com 


fixie 
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Blue Jays outlast Midsh 


Hopkins remains the 
only undefeated D-] 
team in NCAA lax 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

Harrison currently leads the Blue 
Jays in goals (17), assists (16) and 
points (33). His 16 assists are a ca- 
reer-high and his 33 points are just 
three away from his single-season 
career-high of 36 in 2003. He is aver- 
aging over four points per game in his 
last four games. 

Harrison drew first blood against 
Navy just 49 seconds into the game, 
when he scored an unassisted goal to 
put Hopkins on the board. Senior 
midfielder and co-captain Matt 
Rewkowski then made it 2-0 off an 
assist from senior attacker and co- 
captain Peter LeSueur. 

Navy quickly answered, however, 
scoring three unassisted and unan- 
swered goals in less than seven min- 
utes to give the Midshipmen a one- 
goal edge heading into the second 
quarter. But the second frame was all 
Hopkins, as the Jays rattled off a 4-0 
run of their own to take control once 
again. 

Rewkowski sparked the scoring 
run with a man-up goal off an assist 
from freshman midfielder Paul Rabil 
that tied the score at 3-3. Harrison 
and sophomore attackman Jake 
Bryne then scored goals of their own 
to give Hopkins a 5-3 lead going into 
half. 

Hopkins carried over thatmomen- 
tum into the third quarter, as senior 
midfielder Joe Malo converted an as- 
sist from LeSueur to five Hopkins its 
largest lead of the day. 

But the resilient Midshipmen 
mounteda furious comebackattempt 








ipmen in OT 
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Senior attackman Kyle Barrie weaves past a Navy defender in the Jays’ 9-8 overtime win this past Saturday. 
Local rivals Towson and Loyola are the final two teams remaining on the Jays’ regular season schedule. 


following Malo’s score, scoring four 
answered goals in a span of just 3:42 
to close the quarter with a 7-6 lead 
over Hopkins. 

Harrison scored his third goal of 
the game early in the fourth quarter 
to tie the game at 7-7 after beating 
Navy goalie Matt Russell up high. The 
game stayed tied until the final minute 
of regulation, when Navy took ad- 
vantage of a loose-ball situation. 
Navy’s Nick Mirabito scored his 19th 
goal of the season off an assist from 
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GEICO/STX 
Men’s Top 20 


Johns Hopkins (10-0) 
Duke (13-1) 
Virginia (9-2) 
Cornell (8-2) 

Navy (9-3) 
Georgetown (8-3) 
Syracuse (7-4) © 
Massachusetts (9-2) 
Army (10-3) 
Maryland (6-5) 
Dartmouth (7-3) 
Towson (9-3) 
Albany (8-4) 
Bucknell (8-4) 
Denver (8-4) 
Fairfield (9-3) 
Stony Brook (9-3) 
Penn State (7-5) 
Delaware (9-4) 
Brown (5-5) 








IWLCA 
Women’s Top 20 


it Northwestern (15-0) 

2 Dartmouth (13-0) 

3 Duke (11-3) 

4. Princeton (10-3) 

5. Boston University (13-1) 
6 

7 

8 


. 


Georgetown (11-3) 
Virginia (12-3) 
Maryland (10-5) 


9. UNC(12-4) _ 

10. Penn State (10-4) 
11. Johns Hopkins (10-4) 
12. Hofstra (13-3) 

13. Syracuse (10-4) 
14. Towson (11-4) 
15. Connecticut (6-4) 
16. Delaware (8-5) 
17. Cornell(6-6) 

18. Vanderbilt (6-7) 
19. Yale (9-7) 

20. Standford (10-5) 














WHEN: May 6", 2005 






SLC Annual Spring Leadership Conference 


Newly elected to run an 
organization on campus? 
Looking for advice on what 
to do after graduation? 


Let recent alum and finalist on last comic standing, 
DAN AHDOOT faculty, alumni, and fellow 


students give you the answers!!! 


WHAT: Learn to Lead and Backpack to 
Briefcase Seminars 


WHERE: SDS room of the Mattin Center 
HOW: RSVP to SLC05@jhu.edu 


Lunch will be served followed by expert led sessions on 
a variety of topics from publicity strategies, member 


recruitment, leadership styles and more! 
There will be a separate group of sessions geared toward 
finding post-graduation plans that are 1 ght for you. 


Sponsored by SLC and Office of Student Life. 


12:30 to 4pm 
























Jon Birsner to give the Midshipmen 
thelead with 58 ticks left on the fourth- 
quarter clock. 

Withsuchalatemomentum swing 
in favor of the Midshipmen, junior 
midfielder Greg Peyser turned the tide 
with a faceoff win that set the stage for 
Harrison’s game-tying goal with only 
23 second remaining in regulation. 

“Greg Peyser went out there and 
calmly won the faceoff,” said 
Harrison, who forced overtime after 
Peyser’s faceoffwin. “[That] gave our 
team a lot of confidence. We didn’t 
panic, because we’ve been down be- 
fore. We ran the offense that [ Assis- 
tant] Coach [Seth] Tierney drew up 
for us, and I was fortunate enough to 
be able to get us a goal to keep us in 
the game.” 

Hopkins had the final possession 
of regulation, but Russell saved a late 
shot by Bryne to force the game into 
overtime. 

Navy won the opening face off in 
overtime before the Blue Jays were 
awarded possession after an errant 
shot by Navy’s Steve Looney. 

Harrison took care of the rest. 

“Tn overtime, Greg Peyser made a 
great moveand drew the doubleteam, 
and skipped the ball to me wide open 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


on the backside,” said Harrison. “All 
[had to do was throwitin the goal. He 
did the hard part.” 

The decisive goal was the second 
game-winning overtime score of 
Harrison’s career. 

The Midshipmen had eight differ- 
ent players score each of their eight 
goals, while the Blue Jays had four | 
players score. Rewkowski was the only 
Blue Jay besides Harrison to post 
more than one goal. 

Navy held advantages in shots (30- 
27) and ground balls (34-21), but the 
Blue Jays controlled the faceoff circle, 
winning 12-of-21. Harrison and 
Peyser were responsible for 11 of the 
Jays’ 12 faceoff wins. 

Sophomore goalie Jesse 
Schwartzman and Russell registered 
seven saves apiece. 

Hopkins will travel up Charles | 
Street this Saturday to play local rival | 
Towson University. 

“We need to continue to improve 
on a daily basis,” said Harrison. | 
“While we’re 10-0 we don’t feel like 
we've played our best lacrosse yet, 
and so these last two weeks we want to 
work all the kinks out and get ready 
for what we’ve been working for all 





year long.” 


Baseball looks to 


finish season strong 


CONTINUED From Pace All 
or the rookie ball Gulf Coast Tigers 


| before being promoted to the team’s 


Class A affiliate, the West Michigan 
Whitecaps. 

“Tt isa dream come true,” Righter 
told hopkinssports.com shortly after 


being drafted. “After all the years of 


playing and working hard, it is very 
fulfilling.” 

Winterling could becomethe third 
Blue Jay to be drafted in the past six 
years in June, after Righter in 2004 
and Christ in 1999. 

If there were any scouts in atten- 
dance at Tuesday night’s away game 
at Montclair State, they were treated 
to a two-run Winterling blast in the 
midst of a double-digit blowout. Se- 
nior pitcher Ryan McConnell notched 
his second win, entering the game in 
the fourth for junior starter Jim 
Flannery. McConnell threw two in- 
nings, surrendering two hits and one 
run. 

Red Hawk pitchers lost command 
of the strike zone, hitting seven total 
Blue Jay batters, including plunking 
senior first baseman and co-captain 
Mike Durgala twice. 

The only sour spot of the game 
was freshman pitcher Joe Zaccaria’s 
rocky ninth inning. Zaccaria gave up 
five runs on four hits, ballooning his 
ERA from 2.02 to 6.52. Having been 
used primarily in the closer’s role, 
Zaccaria had not pitched since the 
April 14 game versus Elizabethtown. 
The Jays have won 11 of their last 12, 
but most of those games have not 
been in doubt. As a result, Zaccaria 
has had few opportunities to protect 
close leads. 

But for Hopkins, the lack of close 
games is a great indication that the 
Blue Jay offense is finally running 
on all cylinders. During Monday’s 
game against Gettysburg, the Jays 
jumped out to a 9-0 lead. Senior left 
fielder and co-captain Eric Nigro 
hit his team-leading ninth home 
run, another exclamation point on 
an excellent season that has aroused 
suspicion that Nigro may declare 
for the MLB draft as well. 

“Tm looking at jobs elsewhere,” 
said Nigro, “but you always hope it’s 


| a possibility.” 


As for other Blue Jays thinking of 
going pro, there is one more consid- 
ering it. That is, as long as nothing 
better turns up. 

“T don’t havea job, so I’m thinking 





about playing,” said senior shortstop 
and Co-Captain Mike Spiciarich. “'m 
not very good, but I have no other 
options.” 

Another senior plans on sticking 
with baseball, only a little closer to 
home. 

“Pm going to coach here,” said 
Durgala. “I want to bea head coachat 
a major D-I program someday.” 

If Durgala stays on as a coach 
next year, he joins a long line of 
devoted Blue Jays staying with their 
alma mater. This year Doug 
Hitchner (‘04) is with the team for 
his first year as an assistant coach, 
and Dave Brackett (‘03) is on for his 
second. Brian Morley (‘04) writes 
on hopkinssports.com as an assis- 
tant in the Sports Information De- 
partment. 

These seniors are making their 
plansas the No. 21-ranked Blue Jays’ 
regular season begins to come to a 
close. The Jays have four confer- 
ence games left, doubleheaders 
against both Ursinus and 
Muhlenberg. They sit with a 10-4 
conference record, two games back 
from first-place Franklin & Marshall 
(13-3). 

The F & M Diplomats have only 
two conference games left, a double- 
header against eighth-place 


Dickinson. Unless Dickinson plays 
spoiler, Hopkins now stands to lose 
the first seed it has held since 2001. 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
The Blue Jays are ranked No. 21 as 
the 2005 season nears its end. 





W. Lacrosse rebounds against Fighting Irish 








ROBIN SHAW/FILE P 
The Jays are now 10-4 after beat- 
ing Notre Dame and losing to NU. 
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-sively with a team-high two points, a 
goal and an assist. Freshman 
midfielder Kadie Stamper performed 
well on defense, picking up five 
groundballs and causing two turn- 
overs. 

After the disappointing outcome 
of the Northwestern game, the Blue 
Jays rebounded against Notre Dame 
only two days later. The Blue Jays 
kept their poise despite trailing by as 
manyas three goals, winning the game 
in the final seconds. 

Key led all scorers with a game- 
high five points. In the final five 
minutes of the game, with her team 
down 9-6, Key led the comeback 
charge. She scored two goals, in- 
cluding the game-winner, and 
added an assist, all in the final min- 
utes of the game. 

Hopkins was forced to constantly 
come back from multi-goal deficits. 


After a game-opening goal by 
Schwartzmann, Notre Dame took a 
3-1 lead. The teams traded goals for 
the remainder of the first half, with 
the Fighting Irish taking a 5-4 lead 
going into halftime. 

The Blue Jays and the Irish went 
back and forth for the entire second 
half before Notre Dame opened up a 
9-6 lead with only 12 minutes remain- 
ing in the game. 

With only five minutes left in the 
game, the Blue Jays began their come- 
back. Key struck first, making ita 9-7 
game. 

Schwartzmann provided the 
game-clinching goal with less than 
three minutes remaining. With the 
game now in reach, the Blue Jay de- 
fense stepped up and made several 
key stops. 

On Notre Dame’s next possession, 
junior goaltender Lauren Riddick 
made a key save. After trading pos- 


sessions, junior defender Kelley 
Putnam found the back of the net on 
an assist from Key. 

The game seemed destined for 
overtime with the score tied and less 
than 30 seconds remaining. 

Key had other plans. 

After Stamper controlled the 
draw, Key took a shot that missed 
wide. The Blue Jays hustled to get 
the ball back and succeeded. With 
only seconds remaining, a foul on 
the Irish set up a free-position shot 
for Key, who blew the ball past Irish 
goaltender Carol Dixon to clinch 
the victory. 

“We were tired, but we had an 
incredible amount ofheart to pull the 
game out in the last three minutes,” 
said Crisafulli. “It takes composure 
to score goals like that.” 

Schwartzmann contributed three 
points, two goals and an assist in the 
win, while senior attacker Erin 
Riordan added a goal and an assist. 
Stamper scored a goal, caused two 
turnovers, and won two draw con- 
trols. 

The Blue Jays will host American 
Lacrosse Conference rival Penn State 
on Saturday in Hopkins’ final home 
game of the regular season. 





ROBIN SHAW/FILE PHOTO 
Senior defenderLacey-LeighHentz 
has been aconsistent presence for 
the Jays’ defense this season. 
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CALENDAR DID YOU KNOW? 


New York Yankees third baseman Alex 
Rodriguez clubbed three homers and 10 RBIs 
on Tuesday, becoming the third player in 
MLB history to hit three homers in one game 
for three different ball clubs (Seattle Mari- 
ners, Texas Rangers and New York Yankees). 


M. Tennis 


wins C.C. 
| title for 
first time 


Jays become first 
‘team other than 
Washington to win 
Centennial crown 


SATURDAY 


W. Lax vs. Penn State 
Baseball vs. M’berg 


1 p.m 
12:30 p.m. 





M. Lax 
stays 
pertect 
vs. Navy 


Jays improve to 10-0 
with two games left 
against local rivals 
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BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
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For the first time in schoolhistory, 
| the Johns Hopkins men’s tennis team 
| clinched a Centennial Conference 
| Championship this past Saturday 
| with a 5-2 win over Dickinson Col- 
lege. 

The men finished an undefeated 
season in conference play and fin- 
ished off their regular season with a 
13-2 overall record. 

“It feels good,” said sophomore 
Nick Kennedy. “It’s a respect thing. 
Hopefully by winning this conference 
we have become a legitimate con- 


With the NCAA playoff picture 
quickly coming into focus, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse team finds 
itself in familiar territory — atop the 
GEICO/STX rankings once again. 

The Blue Jays survived a scare 
against No. 5 Navy (9-3) athome this 
past Saturday, preserving their unde- 
feated record in the process. In addi- 
tion to securing a 9-8 overtime vic- 
tory, the Jays also extended their 
school record home winning streak 
to 33 straight games. 

Senior midfielder and co-captain 
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Senior attacker Peter LeSueur advances the ball during the Blue Jays’ come-from-behind victory over No. 5-ranked Navy this past weekend at 
Homewood Field. LeSueur had two assists on the day, helping to clinch the pivotal 9-8 win for Hopkins. The Jays improved to 10-0 overall. 


INSIDE 


other game,” said Harrison. Navy is 
an extremely talented team, with some 
very talented players. We knew it 


Kyle Harrison fueled the come-from- 
behind victory,-scoring a game-tying 
goal that forced overtime and the 
eventual game winner midway 
through the first extra frame. 
Harrison, a strong candidate for this 
year’s Tewaarton Award, scored a 
career-high five goals. 

“We prepared like we do for every 


would be a tough game.” 

Harrison, a two-time Tewaarton 
finalist, was pegged as one of the re- 
maining 16 nominees for lacrosse’s 
version of the Heisman Trophy. The 
fleet-footed Harrison was one of five 
finalists in both his sophomore and 
junior years. 
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Scrivner continues 
to improve in events 


Senior co-captain Eric Scrivner broke 
the 10-minute mark in the steeple- 
chase, qualifying for the Centennial 
championship meet. Page A11. 





Crew teams excel at 
Atlantic Sprints 


The men’s and women’s crew teams 
put forth their strongest efforts of the 
season in this past weekend’s regatta 
—the Atlantic. Page A10. 


Updated NCAA 
Lacrosse Rankings 


Themen’s team sits atop the rankings 
| for the eighth straight week, while the 
women remain in 11th place in this 
week’s polls. Page All. 





tender in this conference annually. 
Around campus here, we feel we have 
earned the respect of the entire ath- 
leticcommunity by winning this con- 
ference.” 

The Blue Jays ended Washington 
College’s streak of dominance, as the 
Shoremen have won the conference 
crownevery single year since the Cen- 


tennial Conference’s inception. 

“All the young guys now want to 
schedule better opponents for next 
year;-we want to travel more, and 
maybesomeday wina national cham- 
pionship,” said Kennedy. “That’s our 
goal. Now with this conference title 
we have the justification for such 
lofty expectations and hopefully 
now we can get the appropriate 








--W Lacrosse falls to 
mm No.1 Northwestern 
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CHIU'S SUSHI 


CINGULAR WIRELESS 


> : cad yes ‘chataia ikase BY MARK NICASTRE to stay in the game as Key tied the | funding to do more traveling just 
be {S. of. Imagine ihre THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter game with her 43rd goal of the season | like the other big-time sports here 
ae Reged Mee | 3 say valance ap | — her only point of the game — off | at Hopkins.” 
Oe A tm we FLEMINGS PRIME STEAKHOUSE & WINE BAR Friday, the Johns Hopkins an assist from freshman midfielder Johns Hopkins won the doubles 
; tee FOUR SEASONS HOTELS AND RESORTS" women’s lacrosse team faced its LaurenSchwartzmann.Schwartzmann | point by sweeping all three matches. 
ee Wha ee  x¥ FOUR SEASONS RESIDENCES” toughest opponent of the season — __ came back to score the Blue Jays’ sec- | Freshman Joe Vasoontara and class- 
j GAINES MCHALE ANTIQUES & HOME the No. 1-ranked Northwestern Wild- ond unanswered goal three minutes | mate Matthew Naftilan won at num- 
GRILLE 788 cats, Despite an early lead, the No. 11 __ later, giving Hopkins a 3-2 lead. ber one doubles 8-0. 
HARBOR CLEANERS Blue Jays could not keep pace with the Then the top-ranked Wildcats Atnumber two doubles, freshman 


Rafael Roberti and senior Morgan 
Macdonald also won, 8-3. Vasoontara 
and Naftilan will represent Hopkins 
in the Centennial Conference Tour- 


clicked, scoring 10 unanswered goals 
and holding the Blue Jays scoreless 
for the remainder of the game. Senior 
Sarah Albrecht scored a game-high 


Wildcats, who went on to win 12-3. 
Hopkins rebounded on Sunday 

witha strong performance against the 

Notre Dame Fighting Irish. Sopho- 


THE HARBOR BANK OF MARYLAND 
KOSMOS LOUNGE 
JAMES JOYCE iRISH PUB & RESTAURANT 





PAZO more attacker Mary Key led the of- _fourgoals, including three duringthe | namentthisweekend. Also represent- 
THE PROMENADE AT HARBOR EAST fense with a game-high five points,as | Wildcats’ 10-goal run. ing the Blue Jays in doubles will be the 
RIGANG'S the Blue Jays defeated the Fighting Schwartzman led the Jays offen- | team of Kennedy and senior Justin 
Roy's Irish 10-9. The game was not decided ConrTINUED ON Pace All CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


until the final seconds, when Key 
scored the game-winning goal with 
only three seconds remaining. 
“After losing on Friday, we wanted 
the win on Sunday and we would do 
anything to get it,” said senior 
midfielder Anne Crisafulli. 
Northwestern preserved its un- 
defeated record, despite a slow start 
against the Blue Jays. Johns Hopkins 
came out of the gates with energy 
and enthusiasm as the year’s big- 
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Baseball 


preps for 
stretch run 


gest game began. A healthy crowd : 

| of well over 500 was on hand at Blue Jays win two 

| H d Field t t th 

| Bludjays 2 Se - | Games this week 
Initially, itlooked as ifthe Jays had wi th crucial eRe 


achanceat dethroning the top-ranked 
team in the country. Sophomore 
midfielder Steph Janice recorded the 
game’s first goal 4:12 into the first 
half, but the Wildcats then responded 
with two goals. The Blue Jays fought 


games on horizon 





BY ZACH GOODMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior first baseman, co-captain 
Mike Durgala and the Jays easily 
won two games this week. 
















Reinvigorated by recent successes, 
including a pair of victories this week, 
the Johns Hopkins baseball team has 
some big plans — for this season and 
beyond. 

Mostrecently, the Jays cruised toa 
9-4 win over Centennial foe 
Gettysburg and a 20-8 win over 
Montclair State to keep sharp for the 
season’s stretch run. 

But a couple of Blue Jays have 


runs, and he leads the team with 15 
stolen bases, For his career, he is sec- 
ond on the Hopkins all-time home 
—_ ive 29, behind John Christ’s 

» and he is the only player in 
Hopkins history to hit 10 o more 
homersin two different seasons, hop- 
le of ing to do it again this year. These 
dreams of staying involved in base- accomplishments have made him all 
ball beyond the ’05 season, the more focused on making it in the 

“T’'ve gotten letters from the Pa- MLB. 454 
dres, Tigers, White Sox, [Toronto] “It’s the draft or nothing,” he said. 


. IMAGINE a place where you can go to meet with friends...dine with 
| family...shop with sisters. Imagine Harbor East. Where President | 
Street meets Aliceanna Street. There, the good times, the fun andthe 
romance begin. Harbor East. The new center of activity in Baltimore. 
® | | 









aa Harbor East. Drink. Dine. Shop, Live. Enjoy. | Blue Jays, and Orioles,” said senior Ifheis selected, Winterling will be 
ee rs i : center fielder and co-captain Paul following in the footsteps ofhis friend , 
em Lad Winterling, who after graduating and former teammate, Matt Righter 
ee Pa * Ay . plans.to enter his name in the Major (Class of 2004), who last year was 
Ae } : League Baseball First-Year Player taken by the Detroit Tigers inthe 21st 
‘ pha vt , hel no r bn MARK MEHLINGER/FILE PHOTO | Draft. round. Righter, a right-handed 
laa a Mie.) ad Senior midfielder Anne Crisafulli This season Winterling is batting pitcher, made only two appearances 

ene. << ae ee . rab be Ep oO NS be teed. _ and the Jays will face Penn State, | .323 with nine doubles and six home Conrinuep on Pace AIO 
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Talib Kweli brings hip-hop 








out where to go, what you 
cant miss and what’s worth 


drinking at the beer garden. 


Be COURTESY OPH Dy WWW.PLAYINGIT/ 
en Spring Fair headliner Kweli hits Hopkins this Saturday. 
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BY JOHN LICHTEFELD 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


As this year’s Spring Fair headliner Talib Kweli brings real 
hip-hop back to the Hopkins community. After the selection 
of Guster last year, Talib might seem like an abrupt 180, but in 
reality both artists share a similar broad appeal that most of the 
campus can groove to. With smart rhymes and smooth jazzy 
beats, Kweli has a reputation as an eloquent street poet and as 
a passionate artist reciting lyrics that paint a portrait as well as 
any of the soul and jazz artists he samples for beats. 

Kweli’s story begins in Brooklyn, NY, where he was born to 
two scholars and named the Arabic equivalent of “student of 
truth.” He picked up hip-hop and emceeing in junior high 
school, where his raps earned him friends and fame. Taking a 
cue from his name, Talib says his raps have always been about 
“being who I am and staying true to myself.” By the time he 
reached high school, he had met up with fellow rhymer and truth- 
seeker Dante Smith (aka Mos Def) and impressed a young pro- 
ducer named Hi-Tek of the Cincinnati based crew Mood. 

Hi-Tek’s recommendation got Talib a place on Mood’s 
1997 album Doom and within the year the duo teamed up 
under the moniker Reflection Eternal, which made its official 
debut on the Rawkus compilation Soundbombing. A year later 


Kweli caught up with Mos Def again, working under the name 


Black Star. The album they produced, Mos Def and Talib Kweli 
are Black Star, was an instant hit and has already achieved early 
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classic status. Hits like “Definition” and “Thieves in the Night” 
created a huge buzz in the industry, not to mention Common 
collaboration “Respiration” which is arguably one of the great- 
est hip-hop tracks ever pressed. Black Star solidified the repu- 
tations of both emcees and earned the respect of heads in the 
underground and on the pop scene. 

After the success with Mos Def, Kweli went back to Hi-Tek 
again for 2000’s critically acclaimed Reflection Eternal, Even 
more than Black Star had, RE put Talib’s name high up on the 
list of talented new emcees. Despite the masterpiece the duo 
had put out, pop rappers like Nelly were still lording over the 
airwaves on MTV and local radio stations across the country. 
With this in mind, Talib set out to make an album that could 
survive on the pop scene while at the same time maintaining 
authenticity. He also decided at this time that his next album 
would be solo, in order to show the world he could survive on 
his own. 

What came next was the dope yet ill-received Quality al- 
bum. Despite the Kanye West-produced hit “Get By,” the 
record stalled commercially and it seemed like Talib’s indi- 
vidual rhyming talent would once again be overlooked by the 
mainstream. Critics and underground heads still gave props, 
but for whatever reason the album just wouldn’t sell and Kweli 
moved on towards his next project. 

Beautiful Struggle is his newest release and it shows Kweli again — 
attempting to combine a pop sensibility with hard-hitting social 
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BY MATT HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


In any city, there are some things 
that everyone seems to cheer for. One 
of the perennial favorites of Baltimore 
is the horse-racing season at Pimlico 
Racetrack. Hot dogs, Yuengling and 
sun hats all figure largely in this begin- 
ning of summer pastime, but the races 
are greater than the sum of their parts. 

In our legislation-happy society, 
horse racing remains the last fron- 
tier where you can still pull cash out 
of your pocket and putit on the line 
for a payoff. The satisfaction, the 
risk and the anticipation are all 
there. 

Yet too many people are turned 
off from the races by the glad-hand- 
ing, Louisiana-politico image of the 
track. In reality, the colorful char- 





acters are there, but more often than 
not, they'll help you place the right 
bet, notswindle you out ofyour green. 

Horse racing, unlike, say, slot 
machines, is just as entertaining 
without the element of betting as it 
is with. Also, how many slot ma- 
chines are named Hounddogman 
or Trually Wild? 

If you do want to place a bet, 
knowing some of the jargon will help 
youimpress the fellas. While asking 
at the betting window is always an 
option, the process runs smoother 
when you have a general idea of 
what to say. 

The premise behind betting on 
horses is this: you try to beat the 
oddsmakers, the people who set the 
betting odds, and win yourself some 
money. 

At Pimlico, you can place your 


Learning to raise the stakes at Pimlico 








; COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.OCEANPORTRACINGREPORT.COM 
Smarty Jones races to a strong victory at the Preakness, one of the most popular horse races held at Pimlico every year. 


bet at the sports book windows at 
the racetrack, online through a 
credit card service or over the 
phone. Keep in mind that the gen- 
eral rule of thumb is people must be 
18 years or older to place a bet. 

To place abet, let the sports book 
(if you must, you can call them a 
bookie) know the type of bet you 
are placing and how much you're 
wagering on the outcome. 

There are more types ofbets than 
the casual fan will ever undertake, 
and Pimlico doesn’t offer the same 
lineup of bets all the time. 

The straight bet is the simplest 
and probably the most common, 
meaning that you win the bet if the 
horse you pick for.a certain race 
crosses the finish line first. 

There are several variations on 
this theme. The place bet says you 


If you sugar-coat your advice, you 
might just get a cavity in the truth 


or another column that I 
write for CosmoGIRL!, I get 
some interesting questions 
from some very confused 
teenagers. Although the 
questions have differed, the editing 
process generally has gone the same 
way — I would write an answer and 
then I get it back from my editor with 
a comment along the lines of, “Right 
idea, but now you have to be nice.” 

Sometimes I feel like being nice 
masks the issue at hand — there’s a 
difference between being mean and 
being honest. I like to think that Iam 
closer to the honest side. So this col- 
umn is dedicated to a question that 
did not get the answer it deserved. 
The watered-down version that I 
had to write, although it was appro- 
priate given the girl’s age, sugar- 
coated the real answers she (and 
anyone inthe situation) might have 
needed to hear. 

This particular girl is in her mid- 
teens and has been dating a guy three 
years older than her for two years. 
Herissueis that for the past two years, 
they’ve done nothing but make out, 
but now, at long last, he has asked her 
to take off her clothes (but not have 
sex). 

She was worried about taking off 
her shirt because she has a flat chest 
and she’s worn inserts in her bra for 
two years. Nowhe’s going to find out, 
and she doesn’t want him to be disap- 
pointed. 

The question to me was, what 
should she do? 

The first thing that crossed my 
mind (and after consulting many “ex- 
perts”— guys who have dated girls 
with flat chests), two things became 
clear. First ofall, her boyfriend is most 
likely gay or has another relationship 
on the side. And secondly, he knows 
exactly how big her boobs are regard- 
less of the inserts she’s worn for two 
years. 

Guys don’t have boobs, therefore 
they are fascinated by them. When I 
came back from a semester abroad, I 
had gained weight so my chest was 
bigger — my ex-boyfriend did not 
notice the fact I had gotten my nose 
pierced, but wow, was he quick to 
notice my chest. 

I know that the first assumption 
might have sounded harsh, but re- 
ally, think back to high school — if 
you think your hormonesare kicking 
in now, try and remember how you 
felt when they started flowing. It’s 
amazing that anyone needs to use 

in high school when then have 
such a good set of hormones. No one 
has a will of steel that would prevent 
them from trying to get something 
(anything) for two years — either her 


boyfriend has other outlets, or he’s. 
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not interested because she has the 
wrong equipment. As a fabulous gay 
friend once told me, “If you think 
he’s asexual, he’s probably gay.” 
Regardless of which one of these 
two explanations you subscribe to, I 
know a lot of girls who have been in 
the situation where they’re in a rela- 
tionship that lacks something, and 
they settle and make up excuses for 
why there’s been a drought. If it’s 
really an issue that persists, and isn’t 
just a bad week or two where you 
both have to work, you have exams or 
it’s “blowjob week,” the drought has 
to be discussed and worked on. Or 
else, more often than not, the person 
whoisn’thappy might develop awan- 





JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


dering eye — or a wandering hand. 

The second question that a lot of 
girls wrestle with is the “timetable,” 
or howlongit’s OK to wait to do what 
with a guy. First of all, there is no 
timetable. 

Ignore “the rules,” ignore your 
mother and organized religion — do 
what you want when it feels right. For 
the girl in question, she should wait 
until she’s in a normal relationship 
and has grown up a bit first. 

In Be Honest — You’re Just Not 
that into Him Either, by lan Kerner, 
he cites one bad reason that women 
sleep with guys is that they “think 
they can have sex like men,” meaning 
that they can do it and not really care. 
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Few girls can actually do this. If you 
see your thought process being some- 
thing like, “I just need to get it out of 
my system” or, “It’s cool because he 
doesn’t really care either,” then you 
need to stop. 

Go put ona hot top, go downtown 
and flirt/danceall night and getall the 
attention you need, and then leave 
and have a girl walk you home. For 
most people, getting to know some- 
one enough to sleep with them means 
at least being able to trust them as far 
as you can throw them. Knowing that 
they drink Sam Adams instead of 
Amstel doesn’t help you with a char- 
acter assessment. 

Once you trust someone and the 
hormones have sufficiently kicked in, 
hopefully the issue of being self-con- 
scious won’t come up, but for some 
girls it will. A lot of girls’ magazines 
say that you should talk about it, re- 
member how beautiful you are, etc. 
That advice would work if a girl was 
listening, but since she’s currently al- 
ready preoccupied by worrying about 
some part of her body, she clearly 
isn’t listening. 

Ima gradualist — ifthere’s some- 
thing that freaks you out in bed, work 


-into it slowly (like just holding 


someone’s hands above their head 
before you try whipping out a pair of 
handcuffs). If you’re worried about 
showing a small chest, keep a button- 
down shirt on or something sheer, 
which keeps the play going — but 
you feel a little more protected than 
baring it all. 

‘The reason you have your best 
friend (other than having a good 
wing-woman) is not just to tell you 
that you look amazing everyday, but 
also to stop you before you walk out 
of your room looking like a train 
wreck — and advice columns can do 
the same thing. 

The ‘correct’ answer to all ques- 
tions that come to me is that trusting 
your significant other plus talking 
with your significant other equals a 
perfect relationship. For all of you 
who have tried that and realize that 
something is missing, just be warned 
that the answer you might need — 
even if you’re not looking for it — is 
that he might just be gay. 





win if the horse you pick 
finishes first or second. 
The show bet says you 
win if the horse you pick 
finishes first, second or 
third. 

An exacta bet is won 
if you correctly pick 
which horses will finish 
first and second in a 
race. A quinella bet is a 
more relaxed form ofan 
exacta. You can win a 
quinella by picking 
which horses will finish 
firstand second, but not 
in any particular order. 
In other words, if the 
stwo horses you pick fin- 
ish first and second but 
not in the order you 
picked, you'll still win. 

Bigger stakes can be 
played with a trifecta 
bet, in which you pick 
the first, second, and third winners 
in the exact order, or a superfecta 
bet, in which you pick the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth winners in 
the exact order. 

Ifyou are feeling like a day at the 
races, you can place a pick three or 
a pick six bet. 

In the former, you win if you 
correctly pick the winners of three 
consecutive races, in the latter, you 
win if you correctly pick the win- 
ners of six consecutive races. 

Political pundits panicked when 
Governor Ehrlich’s slot machine bill 
fell by the wayside for the third time 
in this year’s General Assembly. 

The death of the horse racing in- 
dustry was forecast in apocalyptic 
tones, with visions of racing fans 
ditching the track when no slots 
were present. 

Yet Pimlico carries on, a hold- 
over from another, simpler time, 
perhaps. Yet the races soldier on 
undaunted with a loyal core who 
take advantage of the cheap seats 
and decent food while enjoying 
Baltimore’s equine answer to Las 
Vegas. The question remains: will 
you be among them? 


Pimlico Race Track 





5201 Park Heights Ave. 
Location: Park Heights 
(410) 542-9400 

Admission: $3.00 

(military personnel free) 
Seating: $2.50 per seat 
Parking: General parking _ 
on Preakness Way and 
Rogers Avenue is free. Cov- 
ered parking is $2.00. 

Valet parking is $3.00. 


a $1.50 
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Going from metro 
to retro, the old is in 


e’ve all heard the 

old saying: What 

goes around, 

comes around. 

However, this as- 
tute observation could not be more 
appropriate for characterizing the 
dominant vibe for the encroaching 
summer of 2005. 

Yes, you've read it correctly. This 
summer, American popular culture 
will enter a time warp, traveling back 
to the 1950s, 60s, ’70s, 80s and ’90s, 
drawing inspira- 


hitting the late-night club circuit. 

Even long-time, party-‘til-you- 
drop bad girl Tara Reid has been go- 
ing out less as oflate, opting for more 
serene activities, like quiet dinners 
and evening trips to drive-in movie 
theaters. 

So get in the know and join today’s 
“it” posse, creating your own radically 
retro day outor night in — no blazer or 
strappy stilettos required. 

Ifyou’rein themood forsomeafter- 
noon fun and have a hankering for an 

old-school activ- 


ity, try getting a 





tion from the 
popular trends 
and activities of 
these bygone 
eras. 

Rather than 
heading to New 
York hotspot 
Marquee or 
noshing Kobe 
beef and salmon 
tartar at high- 
end restaurants, 
this summer, 








group of friends 
together _for 
rollerblading. 
Whether you're 
street-side or 
cruising down a 
marked-off bi- 
cycle path, 
Rollerblading was 
an early-’90s pas- 
time that never 
should have been 
shelved. Not only 








Am et 1/Gass 
trend-setting 
hipsters are 
looking to sim- 
pler times, with 
retro board 
games and out- 
door activities 
—thingslike Rollerblading and Skip- 
It — occupying weekend romps. 

So slap on your Snap-Bracelets, 
dust off that worn-out Twister mat 
and slip into your high-tops because 
we re headed to the olden days, where 
times were simpler and overalls and 
tube socks were, like, “so rad.” 

What ever happened to good old 
board games? A night of chomping 
Cheez-Its and guzzling grape soda 
pop around the Monopoly board 
characterized a super-dupernightjust 
one, two or three decades ago. How- 
ever, when the mid-90s hit, a major 
paradigm shift occurred in the social 
lives of young Americans — onethat’s 
continued into the new millennium. 
Hanging around the house in casual 
attire with a group of your closest 
buds became uncool, and anyonewho 
spent his or her Friday and Saturday 
nights this way was a loser, with a 
capital L. 

The daytime activities of jumping 
rope, Rollerblading and hitting up 
the local bowling alley were swapped 
for their nocturnal equivalents, like 
sweaty grinding on the dance floor or 
hitting up the local bar. 

But, as we all know, history has a 
tendency to repeat itself, and so it will 
this summer, as today’s truein-crowd 
seems tired ofthe always-out nightlife, 
favoring instead more calm forms of 
social excursions. Just look at one- 
time party girl Nicole Ritchie, who’s 
recently quit drinking, smoking and 


CARTER CRAM! 
Hop CouUTURE 


is it a great social 
activity, allowing 
you to chat while 
roll, butit’salsoan 
amazingworkout. 
When’s the last 
time a night of 
champagne and 
créme brulée did anything for your 
waistline? 

If rollerblading’s a bit too physi- 
cal for your tastes, or if the 90s just 
weren't your decade, grab your 
group and hit the bowling alley for 
an afternoon of pin-popping fun. 
Bowling, like Rollerblading, is an- 
other activity where socializing and 
physical fitness mesh, though in a 
less intense form. Grab a hotdog 
and cheese fries from the conces- 
sion stand, lace up those silly-look- 
ing shoes and make this 1970s fa- 
vorite a “must-do” in your social 
calendar. ‘ 

A once common activity for fami- 
lies and friends that has dissipated in 
today’s fast-paced culture, picnics are 
another great way to spend a sunny 
afternoon. Treatabunch ofyourclos- 
est friends to a homemade lunch — 
packed in a traditional wicker basket, 
of course — of sandwiches, potato 
chips, watermelon andlemonade, and 
eat your feast at a local park atop a 
checkered blanket. Nothing could be 
more serene — or reminiscent of The 
Brady Bunch. 

If you’re looking to organize a 
retro evening at home, invite a 
group of friends over for a good, 
old-fashioned ice cream social. Re- 
quest that all your guests wear their 
cheesiest 1950s-era attire and come 
ready to satisfy their sweet tooth. 
Serve up a delectable 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 








Hopkins looks to students for 
advice in exchange for cash prize 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Students who have long com- 
plained about the lack of student life 
andcommunity at Hopkins now have 
a chance to change the university by 
writing an essay proposing sugges- 
tions that may be implemented on 
campus. 

In an effort to improve the 
Hopkins community, the Counsel- 
ing Center and the Office of the Dean 
of Student Life are sponsoring a stu- 
dent essay contest, with the top six 
essays winning $250 each. 

The contest, entitled the JHU 
Community Project, ask students 
to write an essay that outlines their 
suggestions, an approximate cost 
and “any special considerations for 
implementing your idea,” accord- 
ing to the campus wide email. 

“We'rereally looking for anything, 
any idea that adds to any aspect of 
campus.” said Nicole Tailleart, a 
member of the counseling center ad- 
visory board, the group that origi- 
nally thought of the idea, “Students 
are free to interpret ‘community any 
way they desire; the less traditional, 
maybe even the better.” 

Tailleart also added that the cost 
should not be a student’s main 
worry. “Thatis not something we’re 
looking at seriously. We want it to 
be reasonable in that the student 
has thought the idea through, but 
students should focus more on be- 
ing creative and innovative and not 


burdened by cost.” 

The goal of the contest is to make 
students active participants in the 
numerous changes occurring at 
Hopkins, which include a security 
overhaul and the building of upper- 
classmen housing 

“Community can be so many 
things. I think community is some- 
where were a person can feel safe in 
their environment and are supported 
by many different people,” said 
Tailleart. “Everyone has a part in 
community, and its beneficial to ev- 
eryone if we improve our commu- 
nity.” 

Faculty and staff are encouraged 
toapply, although they are notable to 
win the cash prizes, but will be 
awarded a certificate of recognition, 

_ The counseling center frames the 
project as an “opportunity to reflect 
on ways for renewal” after the recent 
tragedies. Students are allowed to 
address anything they believe will 
improve “community” here at 
Hopkins, 

“Originally the essay contest was 
going to be on mental health and 
depression, but when we got back 
in January, with everything that had 
just occurred, the murder and the 
suicide, we decided the contest 


would be more effective ifwe geared — 


it towards community in general,” 
said Tailleart. 

“Although some people might not 
automatically think of the counseling 
center when it comes to community, 
I think the counseling center’s in- 


volvement is very applicable because 
a student’s community has so much 
to do with a student’s happiness as a 
whole,” said Tailleart. 

Submissions should be limited 
to five double space pages, and stu- 
dents are allowed to include 

website material, advertising cam- 
palgns, videos/films, drawing, etc.” 
in addition to the five written pages. 
The contest will be judge anony- 
mously by a group of deans from - 
various departments of the school. 
The moneyis provided by the Coun- 
seling Center’s budget. 

he winning essays will beshowed 

to Dean Boswell and possible other 
administrators, 

The deadline is April 29 at 5 p.m. 
and students can apply anytime at 
www. jhu.edu/counselingcenter. 
Submissions should be made to Dr. 
Mond at the Counseling Center, 
mond@jhu.edu and Brenda 
Strumke, bstrumk2@jhu.edu with 

JHU Community Project” as the 
email subject. Submissions can also 
be made in person at the Counsel- 
mg Center in Garland Hall or the in 
i A Place to Talk” room in AMR 


Thirty submissions have already. 
been turned into the counseling cen- 
ae I really urge students to apply 

cause they havea really good chance 
of winning if they spend a little time 
on it, said Tailleart. “And then, not 
only do you win the money, you also 
ise ve your school, so students win 
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John Irwin ee 
Author, 65 


Interviewed by Maany Peyvan 


_ You shouldn’t be too quick to 
judge what looks like a lucky break or 
abad break. Very often, the things you 
might think are a bad break turn out to 
be the luckiest things that could have 
happened to you. 


I think everyone, when they’ve 
reached a certain age, looks back at 
things or periods in his life of which 
they can say, “that’s when I grewup.” 
Those three years I spent in the Navy 
— that’s when I can say, “That’s when 
I grew up.” 


I spent those three years on the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleetin Pearl Harbor. That 
time was probably the best training 
for management and how to work 
with people that I could have received. 
During the 19 years I was chairman 
of the Writing Seminars, I was able to 
use simple basic skills of how to de- 
fine goals and get people to work 
together. It was one of the luckiest 
things to ever happen me. 





My grandfather was in the Navy, 
and one of my uncles was in the Navy 
as well; so, it was clear that if there 
was a service I was going into, it was 
going to be that. 


that was my idea of heaven. 


The person who influenced me 
most in terms of dedication to learn- 
ing and scholarship was Earl 
Wasserman, who taught romantic 
poetry. He manifested what I value 
most in a teacher or a scholar: intel- 
lectual generosity. He would always 
take time to talk to you about his 
work, or about your work, and he’d 
take time to read your work and to 
make suggestions. He is somebody 
for whom the present incarnation is 
someone like Dick Macksey, a kind 
of model of intellectual generosity. 


Pm a great believer that in your 
twenties you should try a lot of differ- 
ent things. It is probably as valuable 
to find out the things you don’t want 
to do, as it is to find out the thing you 
do want to do. 


My sense of doing some kind of 
service is something I'd recommend 
to every young American. 


Ialways say that I learnedas much 
from having lunch with the other 
members of the Hopkins English de- 
partment every day as I did in the 
time I was in graduate school. In the 
‘70s, the entire English department 
ate lunch as a group each weekday at 
the club, and the lunches were very 
much like mini-seminars in which 
people would be talking about their 
work And that just seemed.to me — 


OnceIwriteaboutan author, [don’t 
teach the author again for about ten 
years. The authors kind of go into an 
eclipse for about a decade along with 
me. You concentrate so much on the 
author while you’rewritinga book, that 
I often think its best to let what you say 
about them lie fallow fora while before 
you come back to it-again. ~ - 


EE 


NOW SERVING 


BOAR'S HEAD 
(deli meats and chéese) 


HOT SANDWICH SPECIAL 
all meals under $7 with 
chips/ountain drink 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FIXINs' 
fresh avacado, roasted red 
pepper, sun-dried tomato, 
pesto and cranberry sauce 
HOT GRILLED panini style 





The things P’ve found true 








| 3215 Charles located in the Blackstone 











~ MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


I always tried out some of the 
things that I was writing in teaching 
my classes. I think that’s a very neces- 
sary relationship; the practice of test- 
ing out your ideas that you want to 
write with students to get their reac- 
tion, to get their input and to see how 
well the ideas go over. 


Generally speaking, if you're 18, 
19, 20, you don’t have a long enough 
memory to know how long 35 or 40 | 
years can be. And that’s going to be 
pretty much the length of your career 
and working life. So, if you’re going 
to be doing something for 35 or 40 
years, you better have decided that its 
something you not just like, but that 
you love. 


John Irwin, currently the Decker 
Professor of Humanities, was 
awarded the Guggenheim Fellowship | 
in 1991 and recently named a fellow | 
of the American Academy of Arts | 
and Sciences. | 














Now Open M-Th 8AM-10PM Friday 8AM-11PM Sat/Sun 10AM-11PM 
Hung over? We sell GATORADE FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL (410) 235-3311 


Climbers ascend toward disease 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Four old high school buddies 
were deep in conversation ata local 
diner in Short Gap, West Virginia, 
during a late night this past Decem- 
ber. One of the guys was telling the 
others about his uncle, whose battle 
with cancer had just takena turn for 
the worse. 

In a situation where most would 
just do their best to sympathize and 
console their upset friend, these four 
guys — Derick Bosley, Garrett But- 
ler, Robbie Jenkins and Matt Proffitt 
— decided to take things a step fur- 
ther. 

Since all four were avid rock climb- 
ers, “the idea came about to raise 
money for the American Cancer So- 
ciety by climbing and to raise cancer 
awareness,” said Hopkins junior But- 
ler. 

Butler’s description and the name 
says it all — Climbing for Cancer isa 
nonprofit group in which the mem- 
bers raise money for the American 
Cancer Society by going on rock 
climbing excursions and getting 
sponsors and donations along the 
way. 

Months after that late night when 
the idea first hit, they began to en- 
counter a few obstacles while work- 
ing to get the organization running 
full force. 

“At first, it was difficult to get 
people to believe us, especially to get 
businesses to give donations,” Butler 
said. 

Even though they filled out all the 
necessary paperwork and got permis- 
sion to be associated with the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, they still haven’t 
received the final official document 
to show to potential sponsors, which 


has posed some problems, according 
to Butler. 

They hope to raise $5,000 for the 
American Cancer Society in the up- 
coming months. 

“We're about one-tenth of the way 
there now, but we’re just getting the 
ball rolling administratively,” said 
Jenkins. 

Both Butler and Jenkins, a junior at 
Frostburg State University, agree that 
the ultimate goal of Climbing for Can- 
cer is for their efforts to help supply 
funds that will find a cure for cancer. 

As they travel to different rock 
climbing locations and as the group 
itself grows, they also hope to spread 
their message. 

“Our secondary goal is to increase 
cancerawareness, especially to young 
people who may not have been 
touched by it yet,” said Butler. 

The friends all had been affected 
by cancer in one way or another, so 
creating Climbing for Cancer was a 
logical way for them to show their 
strong support for the cause. Butler 
was diagnosed with and underwent 
treatment for Hodgkin’s Lymphoma 
in 2002, so “one reason for the [Climb- 
ing for Cancer] trips is to celebrate 
the fact that Garret is healthy,” said 
Jenkins. 

In addition, several of the friends 
have also had family members who 
have dealt with cancer — Bosley’s 
uncle, who sparked the conversa- 
tion at the diner, is currently bat- 
tling cancer, and Jenkins’ grandfa- 
ther passed away from cancer at age 
46. 

“Being a part of Climbing for Can- 
cer is really significant because can- 
cer runs in the family,” Jenkins said. 
“It’s a personal thing, both in my fam- 
ily and after seeing Garret go through 
ite 


‘awareness anda cure for cancer 


So far, Climbing for Cancer has 
held a few functions in Morgantown, 
West Virginia, including a sponsor 
dinner. “Local businesses threwa din- 
ner on our behalf. Restaurants do- 
nated food, we had a slide show and 
people shared their stories,” Butler 
said. 

This summer, the guys plan to have 
climbs at two locations, New River 
Gorge in West Virginia and Red River 
Gorge in Kentucky. Butler said these 
sites both have different courses with 
varying levels of difficulty, and each 
climb will range from about 100 to 
300 feet. 

Initially, they were planning a 
climbing trip to Wyoming, but since 
the group is still in its initial stages, 
they decided to wait until Climbing 
for Cancer becomes more established 
before traveling that far. 

Right now, Butler and Jenkins, 
alongside Bosley, a student at 
Fairmont State University, and 
Proffitt, a student at West Virginia 
University, are the sole members of 
the Climbing for Cancer group, since 
it is still in its initial phase. 

“Wewantto keep it small now, but 
would it to continue to grow in the 
future,” said Butler. “One hundred 
people would be really cool, but then 
it’s not personal.” 

To help keep the size down even as 
student interest in Climbing for Can- 
cer grows, Butler eventually hopes to 
be able to create additional small 
teams of other groups of friends who 
have a passion for rock climbing and 
would like to help achieve Climbing 
for Cancer’s objectives and goals. 

For those interested in learning 
more about Climbing for Cancer or 
in contributing to their cause, visit 
their website at  http:// 
www.climbingforcancer2005.org/. 





Marathoners aid stroke victims 


BY QUINN ROWAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This summer, junior Aalap Shah, 
the President and founder of HASA, 
will spend five hours every day train- 
ing for a marathon intended to end 
strokes. The race, which will take place 
in Kona, Hawaii, is just one of the 
events endorsed by HASA, or the 
Hopkins Association for Stroke 
Awareness. 

HASA was founded last Septem- 
ber under the Center for Social Con- 
cern by Shah and several other 
Hopkins undergraduates including 
Bo Gu, Brittany Lu, Christina Warner 
and Allisandra Wen. These students, 
many of whom are involved in the 
neuroscience department, feel that 
strokes constitute a pressing health 
issue that does not receive enough 
attention. 

“Although many people are un- 
aware ofit, strokes are the third lead- 
ing cause of death in the United 
States,” said Shah. 

With that in mind, the students 
involved in HASA have implemented 
several measures in order to assess 
and treat those at risk of stroke in the 
Baltimore community. These mea- 
sures include a daily interview pro- 
gram for patients in the Johns 
Hopkins Emergency Room, and a 
stroke rehabilitation program for in- 
patients at the hospital. 

In the daily interview program, 
undergraduate volunteers actas stu- 
dent doctors as they conduct a brief 
interview in order to construct a 
patient history, allowing them to 
judge whether or not the patient is 
exhibiting signs of a stroke. In the 
event that a patient in the Emer- 
gency Room is demonstrating these 
signs, they are immediately evalu- 
ated by a doctor. 

It is especially important for 
strokes to be treated immediately be- 
cause they can cause permanentbrain 
damage in a short amount of time. 
The FDA-approved drug to treat 
strokes is called tPA, or tissue plas- 
minogen activator, which dissolves 
blood clots which occur in the brain. 
However, tPA is most effective when 
administered within three hours of 
the onset of the stroke. Thus it is cru- 
cial that the symptoms ofa stroke are 
recognized and treated immediately. 

In addition, these interviews al- 
low students to experience real-life 
patient interaction, 

“The patient interviews are im- 
portant because they allow students 
toconstructa patient history and also 
because they facilitate patient com- 
munication — something which is 
very important in clinical experi- 
ence,” notes Shah, who is a pre-med 
student. 

Although all of the members of 
HASA have volunteered to join this 
organization, many find it helpful in 
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Junior Aalap Shah, HASA founder, spends time visitng a stroke patient. 


order to gain hands-on clinical expe- 
rience before they decide to apply to 
medical school. 

Another way in which HASA stu- 
dents have dealt with the issue of 
stroke awareness in the Baltimore 
community is by assisting with the 
Stroke Rehabilitation program at the 
hospital, which includes a stroke edu- 
cation class for inpatients. In this 
class, the students educate patients 
about conditions which can lead toa 
stroke, such as high blood pressure 
and high cholesterol. Through infor- 
mative reading materials and volun- 
teer-patientinteraction, HASA hopes 
to decrease the devastating effects of 
strokes. 

With the brief overviews of family 
histories that are provided by the pa- 
tient interviews, it is clear that the 
effects of strokes are widespread and 
damaging. 

About 90 percent of the patients 
being interviewed mention that they 
have a close relative who has suffered 
fromastroke. With such an alarming 
rate, it is even more important for 
HASA to educate the Baltimore com- 
munity. 

Between its education and direct 
interaction with patients in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, HASA has madea 
lot of progress in the past few months, 
and they are only getting started. This 
summer, Shah, Bo Gu, Brittany Lu, 
Christina Warner and Allisandra 
Wen will participate in the American 
Stroke Association’s marathon to End 
Stroke. As participants, these 


Hopkins students are required to raise 
$3200 each and undergo intensive 
training months before’ the actual 
event, which takes place on June 19", 

Although his teammates have 
opted to walk the 26.2 miles, also an 
admirable feat, Shah has been train- 
ing every Saturday in order to run the 
13.1-mile half-marathon. “Once the 
summer starts, I’m going to train ev- 
eryday,” said Shah, 

In order to fundraise for this event, 

HASA has been receiving donations 
from students in Wolman from 5-7 
p-m. everyday. 
_ In addition, Shah and his team- 
mates have requested financial help 
from a variety of neuroscience fac- 
ulty, President Brody and even 
Michael Bloomberg. So far, HASA 
has received generous donations from 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
as well as large corporations such as 
General Motors, 

In addition to the End to Stroke 
Marathon, HASA has high hopes for 
the future. These hopes include guest 
speakers who have suffered from 
strokes such as Dick Clark or Sharon 
Stone. 

Finally, Shah hopes that HASA will 
extend beyond Hopkins to include 
more East Coast universities, 

Tolearn moreaboutstroke aware- 
hess, visit HASA’s tent at Spring Fair, 
April 30-May Ist. To sponsor a 
Hopkins student in the End Stroke 
Marathon, please visit http:// 
TeamDCBaltimore.Kintera.org/ 
Kona. call by 
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Gambrino’s of Spain serves large portions of authentic Spanish cuisine without the long trip to Barcelona. 


Gambrinos serves up some 
sizzling Spanish carryout 


n Howard Street, in 

Antique Row, within 

striking distance of 

MICA, Peabody, and 

Penn Station, is the 
new, smoky, amazing Gambrino’s of 
Spain. I guess you can already tell 
that this is going to be a good review. 
It’s a carryout place with two tiny 
tables and soccer on the television. 
The centerpiece is a huge pit filled 
with hot charcoal that they rake with 
a huge. iron, shovel-like thing. 

They charbroil ribs, they char- 
broil chicken; they do steak, shrimp 
and pork loin. And you can tell it’s 
Baltimore — there’s fried whiting 
on the menu (more people should 
eat whiting, it’s a delicious fish, it’s 
dirt cheap, and it’s easy to cook). 
They even deliver orders that cost 
over $10, which is the really good 
news. One bizarre note about the 
menu, though: there’s a tuna sand- 
wich. Now, I like tuna sandwiches, 
but I’m not sure how a tuna sand- 
wich can benefit from smoking 
charcoal. Maybe they just have a 
sort-of-healthy sandwich to placate 
the doctors who work at the hospi- 
tal across the street. 

_ At least they have fairly serious 
servings of flan: big hunks of cus- 
tard, eggy goodness covered in cara- 
mel sauce. They wiggle around their 
plastic containers, and they have 
some ingredient I can’t place. They 
have some spice, maybe cinnamon, 
maybe coriander. There’s certainly 
a lovely smokiness to the caramel, 
pushed almost to the smoking 
point, and the custard has asmooth 
yet brown bottom. I crave this cus- 
tard. 

I had a half-order of ribs. It was 
huge. It was tremendous. I can eat an 
awful lot of food, and I went there 
awfully hungry, and I was defeated 


Back to 
the future 


with retro 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B2 

array of colorful ice creams, syrups 
and toppings, buffet-style, while play- 
ing —onarecord player, preferably — 
oldies from this cheery, post-war era. 

Another great retro evening activity 
is a game-themed party. Have each of 
your guests come with one old-school 
game — think board games like Candy 
Land, Shoots and Ladders and Opera- 
tion, or active games like Twister, Spin 
the Bottle and Skip-It. Clear a large 
space in the room, allowing for mul- 
tiple games to be played simulta- 
neously. For refreshments, serve old- 
fashioned sweets, like Dots candies, 
Coke bottle gummies, wax bottles and 
candy cigarettes. For beverages, try 
bottled sodas, just as they served in the 
60s and ’70s. 





If you’re into a quieter, vegetative ° 


night in, have your friends over for an 
evening of old-school video viewing. 
Rent classic movies like Back to the 
Future and Ghostbusters, or maybe go 
for “80s television favorites like Alf, The 
Smurfs or Fraggle Rock. Further extend 
the night’s retro theme by having 
friends arrive in t-shirts printed with 
the logos of their favorite old-school 
TV shows and movies. 

So, the next time you plan a night 
out with your friends, think twice be- 
fore opting for the clubs or a restau- 
rant. Look to the trendsetters of sum- 
mer 2005, following their lead as they 


blade the sidewalks and hit the Twister _ 


mat. Afterall, what goesaround, comes 
around, and shouldn’t you be the one 


to introduce your friends to these oh- 
so-hip retro repeats? 


by the half order of ribs. My point is, 
they serve youa lot of food. You get 
three ribs, a huge pile of French 
fries, and about a quart of puffy, 
tender saffron rice. They hand it to 
you in an aluminum tray, half the 
size of a hotel pan (for the uniniti- 
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ated, a half-hotel pan is what they 
use for steam trays at the cafeterias 
on the Hopkins campus as well as 
Peabody, and most of your buffet 
bars. Those things, in cafeterias, 
carry about twenty servings of what- 
ever it is — spaghetti, hamburgers, 
etc.). AtGambrino’s, they carry one 
person’s food. Actually, they carry 
half an order of one person’s food. 
It’s kind of scary. 

The ribs were really good. I had 
to walk with them to a park before 
sitting down and eating, and they 
cooled a bit, but still, they were de- 
licious. There was the flavor of the 
meat itself, and there was the beau- 
tiful barbecue sauce — sweet, tangy 
and thick with a little spice. The 
best part of anything to do with 
charcoal, though, is the smoky fla- 
vor. While these ribs weren’t cooked 
in a pit for a day and a half, they 
were cooked over actual coals and 
in actual hot smoke. There’s char, 
there’s caramelization, there are 
blackened bits of meat on the ribs. 
The only problem with this is that 
the ratio of the serving is about per- 
fectly flipped. Three ribs, handful 


instead of seven. 

My habitual dining companion 
for these reviews, who is much fun- 
nier than I am (but didn’t pull off 
anything that’s making it into the 
review this time) had a steak sand- 
wich. This is basically a cheese steak 
with worse cheese on great bread. 
The beef tastes like a medium-well 
hamburger, and there’s lettuce, to- 
mato, the normal stuff. It’s got 
American cheese though. American 
cheese is always bad, although this 
is a better sandwich than that 
wretched thing I ate at Cobber’s. 
This is more like an alliance of fla- 
vor than the decisive Battle of Wa- 
terloo for flavor, which, by the way, 
is a comparison that my dining 
buddy made, and so, in the end, he 
earned himselfa place in this review 
— well done. The real triumph of 
the sandwich is the bread. It’s the 
best roll ’'ve seen on a sandwich in 
the city. It’s good stuff. 

I only wish Pd had the charbroiled 
chicken — which, by the way, they serve 
as either a whole or a half of the entire 
bird. I want the pork loin, I want the 
shrimp, I want the whiting. I don’twant 
the tuna sandwich, but I’m still heading 
back to Gambrino’s in a hurry. 


Gambrino’s of Spain 


(410) 523 9700 


Location: Mt. Vernon 
Hours: 11 a.m.- 8 p.m. 














of French fries, quart of rice. I’d Monday-Saturday 
rather have six ribs, cup of rice, and Price: $5-$10 
a handful of fries. That’s a full or- 
der, though, at a price of 13 bucks 
ADVERTISEMENT 


insane! 
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physics lab. 


GREG 
PAGE L7 (410) 323-9463 


Belvedere Square * York Ad. & Belvedere Ave. * Baltimore, MD 21212 


* Limit one bagel per customer 


~1 


Hopkins grad 
proven clinically 


he legendary Mister Greg, class 

of “68 is giving away a free bagel 

w/cream cheese to any Hopkins 
student who brings in this ad and 


Mister Greg must be out of his mind 
to make this free offer -- but at least 
he’s sane enough to avoid 8:00 AM 
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You're hot and you knowit. So are all your fri 











Name: Andrea Christman 
Year: Sophomore 

Major: Neuroscience 
Hometown: Westlake, Ohio 


. Guys, meet Andrea Christman. 
The gorgeous brunette with “traces 
of gold highlights” comes to us 
straight outta the Midwest. 

This sexy woman has dark, 
brown eyes, the better to see you 
with. Her favorite color is red, “the 
color of passion,” she claims. Boys, 
not only is Andrea red hot, but her 
favorite food is strawberries and 
whipped cream and her best qual- 
ityishersocial charm. A littlecharm 
and cream and you are instantly 
whipped by Andrea. 

Her favorite clothing item is her 
orange bra, and her pet peeve is 
“being ignored.” With an orange 
bra, how could this hottie ever be 
ignored? Andrea’a biggest turn-off 
when is witha guy has “gorilla-hairy 
legs and a hairy chest and back.”. 
Any Sasquatches reading this? 
Don ’tfear because with alittle trim- 
ming and waxing you can be back 
in Andrea’s good graces. Just being 
hair-free, however, does not guar- 
antee you a date with this burning- 
hot-lovin’ Ohioan. 

Andrea’s ideal man is tall, dark 
and handsome. Itmay sound cliché, 
but there is a catch: the man must 





HOT AT HOPKINS 


be a Browns fan. If you are not a 
Browns fan, you at least must know 
how important Ohio is. If you just 
can’tseem to appreciate Ohio as much 
as Andrea, then there is one more 
solution: a full body massage. That’s 
right all you buff stallions, Andrea 
likes to be massaged all over. 

This wondrous woman’s ideal date 
involves “a whole night for me — 
candles, rose petals strewn across the 
bed, a romantic dinner, and a flower 
bouquet.” Can you handle the hotness? 

Andrea claims her worst quality is 
that she “cares too much about 
grades.” Do you think you could be 
the one to relax her? If so, step up to 
the plate. Fellas, don’t even attempt 
to play the field if you are not pre- 
pared for Andrea’s fetish. She says, “I 
have a favorite food for a reason.” 

Anyone hungry? 














Name: Ted “Radio” Levy 
Year: Freshman 

Major: Political Science 
Hometown: Yardley, Pa. 


The first thing you need to know 
about the man they call “Radio” is that 
his favorite item of clothing ishissleeve- 
less shirts. That’s because his best qual- 
ityishis “guns.” Andtheanswertoyour 
question is yes, he does have names for 
his biceps — Jack Johnson and Tom 
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ends that weve been checking out in the AC. So 
why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


O'Leary. But Ted doesn’t want to 
throw down in fisticuffs — he’s a 
lover, not a fighter. 

“1 don’t date, I just make love,” 
he says. 

In fact, Ted doesn’t like getting 
teased. And he hasa pretty specific 
pet peeve. 

“Once, I was downtown danc- 
ing and making out with this girl,” 
he says. “She stopped right in the 
middle and told me she wasn’t go- 
ing to have sex with me that night, 
since she had a 9 a.m. class.” 

Some other vital facts about Ted: 
he’s5’11, he’s got blue eyes, “brillo” 
brown hair, and his favorite coloris 
“plaid,” which is apparently now a 
color. 

If you want to accompany Ted 
on his ideal date, hopefully you like 
clandestine booze and casual love- 
making. Here’s how he describes 
the evening: 

“Me, a hot girl and my Gatorade 
bottle full of vodka. Let’s be honest: 
once the bottle is kicked, that is when 
themagic happens. Buthopefully the 
rest of the night revolves around fre- 
quent sex punctuated by a few mo- 
ments of socializing outside.” 

This week’s hottie has experi- 
mented with bondage before, butit 
didn’t work out too well for him. 

“Once, I tied a girl up, but she 
got away. I have been honing my 
knot-tying skills ever since.” 

Ted says that his worst quality is 
that he is “too damn smooth and 
sexy.” It sounds like he is also held 
back by his staggering modesty. He 
also sometimes does this thing where 
he “pukeseverywhere.” Buthe’ssuch 
asmooth guy, he'd probablybe pretty 
cool about cleaning up. 

If you want to impress him, his 
biggest turn on is when a girl says, 
“Iam so wasted!” And it wouldn’t 
hurt to offer him his favorite food, a 
double bacon cheeseburger. And 
there’s one more thing about his 
ideal woman. 

“She should be good looking, 
but I am willing to sacrifice looks 
for loose morals,” he says. 
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Xword: Content with content 


BY MICHAEL SHTEYMAN 








Arigs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Ifyou're nervous about finals, try to 
ease the tension by going up toa 
prefrosh and shrieking in soul-de- 
vouring agony. It will be funny. 
Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 
Youknow the News-Lettereditorsare 
nerds when we squeallikelittle girlsat 
the NY Times editor who drank our 
beer. Now if only he gave us jobs. 
GemInt: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Buy ginsu knives today! If you don’t 
find cutting through tin cans cool, 
you probably don’t appreciate us 
dressing up like Ron Popeil either. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Tobacco aftertaste from the night before 
mixed with orange Hi-C and vodka has 
been scientifically proven to be the worst 
flavor combination known to man. 





Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
“Pipe dreams” is a phrase one uses to 
describe impossible hopes, sort, of like 
your secret desire to build a beautiful 
spaceship out of your D-Level cubicle. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dc. 21) 
Youwillexperiencean epiphany later this 
week that could very well change your 
life. Unfortunately, it involves you dying 
in a freak Shuffleboard accident. 
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Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 26 

Are you interested in journalism? If the iy ie Bed age et 

answer isyes, please escort yourself to the 

nearest hard surface and bang your head eee | anton 

against it until it is tomorrow. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

An ability to sing Jackson 5 songs 
with perfect pitch will come in handy 
when youare called upon toannoyan 
entire enemy species to death. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Eighty yearsia long time to go with- 
out pants, but you’re not going to 
let that stop you from your goal of 
wearing nothing but your smile. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Dollar store bargains are perfect for 
your new apartment decor. Try spic- 
ing up your windows with curtains 
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“Probably” is never a good answer when 
you're being asked whether you meant to 
set fire to Brody’s lawn in the shape of a 
frowny face, next to a puppy, weeping. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Pretentious people have been known to 
major in Writing Sems, but you really 
take it to the next level with your full back 
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made of flattened, year-old Peeps. 


Yearbook Confessions 


laziness 


a ae 

You APPLY 
THE DIPOLE 

APPROXIMATION 


DUDE, trov Guys 
KN ow WHERE ze 
CovLD scoRE 

SOME BATTERIES? 





tattoo of Jonathan Safran Foer. 


by William Parschalk 


here’s no avoiding it. Every year there 
comes that time when you are just ready 
to pack up your things and get the hell out 
of here. I know, I’ve been there. Every year, 
without fail I reach that point where I can’t 
concentrate anymore, where the sounds 
of summer approaching are too much. So 
how did I keep myself focused on my 
exams by the end of each semester? 


That’s right: I wore ladies underwear. 





by Michael Specian 


UM... WHY 
De you NEED 


TILAATS 
YouR ONE 
OUESTION?! 


Tllustrated by Alex Kramer 





Chaos loves Jeff Goldblum 


s we approach the end of 

the school year, it’s im- 

portant to look back on 

how the world has 

hanged since Septem- 

ber. These past eight months have 

been full oflandmark events: the 2004 

presidential election, the Scott 

Peterson trial, the Indian Ocean earth- 

quake and tsunami, the battle over 

Terri Schiavo, the death of Pope John 

Paul II, among other things. It has 

been a year filled with both triumph 

and tragedy, death and rebirth. With 

summer almost upon us, I'd like to 

take this opportunity to reflect on 

this past school year, taking a closer 

look at those moments in history that 
touched each and every one of us. 

Just kidding. This week’s column 
is about Jeff Goldblum. 

Jeffrey Lynn Goldblum was born on. 
October 22, 1952, in Whitaker, Penn.,a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. His father was a 
doctor, and his mother was, I’m as- 
suming, some type of velociraptor. It 
was from this upbringing that young 
Jeffrey developedhis most crucial skills: 
healing the sick and strategically hunt- 
ing prey. At age 17, he moved to New 
York City to study acting. His first no- 
table stage role was in the Broadway hit 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 
which he played a chaos theorist being 

chased by dinosaurs. 

Goldblum’s breakthrough perfor- 
mance came in 1986, when he played 
the starring role in The Fly, a movie 
about aman who turns himself intoa 
fly, presumably to escape from dino- 
saurs. This led to other major roles, 
including: 


Earth Girls Are Easy (1988) — chaos 
theorist chased by dinosaurs 

” Mister Frost (1990) — chaos theorist 
chased by dinosaurs 

Fathers & Sons (1992) — chaos theo- 


rist chased by dinosaurs, family mem- — 


Pee ae in 1993, Jeff Goldblum’s life 


changed forever. Steven Spielberg 
was making a film based on Michael 
Crichton’s novel Jurassic Park, and 
he desperately needed someone to 
fill the role of Ian Malcolm. But who 
to cast? What actor could possibly 
play a chaos theorist chased by dino- 
saurs? 

Enter Jeff Goldblum. After acing 
his audition (he reportedly screamed 
“Must go faster!” a record 323 times), 
Goldblum was castas the witty math- 
ematician. Jurassic Park went on to 
become a blockbuster hit, turning 
Jeff Goldblum into a major celebrity. 
With such classic lines as, “Life will 
finda way,” and “When you gotta go, 
you gotta go,” Goldblum won the 
hearts and minds of millions of 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 





Americans. But that wasn’t enough 
for Jeff. He was tired of being type- 
cast as “the scientist who battles di- 
nosaurs.” He had more serious aspi- 
rations. , 

With 1996’s Independence Day, 
Jeff Goldblum finally got his wish. 
No longer was he stuck in the role of 
the scientist who battled dinosaurs. 
Now he was a scientist who battled 
aliens. Thanks to this revolutionary 
career move, Goldblum was able to 
prove to the world that he was a ver- 
satile actor capable of a dynamic 
range of characters. Just look at the 
difference between these two pivotal 
scenes: 


From Jurassic Park: 


[Ian Malcolm is in the back of a jeep, 
being chased by dinosaurs) 

Ian Malcolm: “Must go faster! Must 
go faster!” 


From Independence Day: 


[David Levinson is in a spaceship, be- 
ing chased by aliens] 

David Levinson: “Must go faster! 
Must go faster!” 


After Independence Day, 
Goldblum became an international 
superstar, ahousehold name, and the 
de facto Ruler of the Universe. He 
went on to star in such films as The 
Prince of Egypt, The Life Aquatic With 
Steve Zissou, and Igby Goes Down (in 
which he fulfills his lifelong dream of 
beating up Kieran Culkin). He cur- 
rently spends his time walking his 
dog, tending to his giant Taj Mahal- 
style palace, and working on hismem- 
oir, Greater Than God: The Jeff 
Goldblum Story. 

It is safe to say that Jeff 
Goldblum, in terms of fame, talent, 
and psychic ability, is one of the 
most important people on the 
planet, second only to Christopher 
Walken, who is a direct descendent 
of Jesus. Where Jeff will go from 
here is anyone’s guess. However, in 
the spirit of blind speculation, I’ve 
compiled a short list of possibili- 
ties: 


—Jeff stars in Jurassic Park: The Mu- 
sical 

—Jeff goes back in time, kills own 
grandfather 

—Jeff wins the war on terrorism 
—Jeff starts grindcore band, refuses 
to “sell out” 

—Goldblum/Obama 08 


Like I said, this is just speculation. 
Nobody knows what he’ll do next. 
But whatever he ends up doing, you 
can be certain of this: Jeff Goldblum 
will find a way. 


Matt Diamond is a clever girl and 
can be contacted at PianoMattD@aol. 
com. 


ACROSS 


1 No longer in 

6 Biblical king 

10 Not orig. 

14 Designer Allen 

15 Make __' for it 

16 Bill or George 

17 In the sky 

18 Above the knee, as a skirt 

19 2002 trophy won by Brazil in 
soccer 

20 Improve grades? 

23 Roof supports - 

25 It’s 1,852 meters, to be exact 
26 With talent 

27 Piercing instrument 

29 MDC/C, to a math whiz in old 
Rome 

30 Sacred cry, in 33-across 

31 Epitome of slowness 
33 China’s competitor, 
populationwise 

37 Send bosses out? 

40 Pompous walk 

41 Singing voice with a range be- 
low an alto and above a baritone 
42 Opposite of neg. 

43 Washington and McKinley: 
abbr. 


45 Banned spray, for short 

46 French department 

47 Tastes 

51 Her main man has a mane 
53 Show times? 

55 Place 

56 Prefix with -byte 

57 Kramer’s “Seinfeld” name 
60 spumante (sparkling 
Italian wine) 

61 Les Etats- 

62 Lend (pay attention) 
63 Student’s nightmare, perhaps 
64 Benedict XVI, e.g. 

65 Turn blue, maybe 


DOWN 


1 Kind of soup 

2 Ocean between Can. and Eng. 

3 Salespeople’s place 

4 It is the first thing taught to 
chem. lab students 

5 nous 

6 British engineer and inventor 
who pefected the steam engine 

7 Guitarist Clapton 

8 Looks for some game 

9 Like some clothes 

10 Opposite of “outgoing” 





11 Denizen in the Pacific 

12 Force 

13 Play with 

21 Currency before Euro, north 
of Spain 

22 Sea delicacy 

23 Entrances, in a way 

24 Stop 

28 Treated, as a lawn 

31 Control the anger, with “down” 
32 Agreement to rent the groun 
only, in business lingo 

34 Blue 

35 Gets the wrinkles out of one’s 
clothes 

36 Nincompoops, slang 

38 Skydiver’s uniform 

39 Out 

44 Used a messenger 

46 Early Ping-Pong score 

47 Tossed tomato sound 

48 Originate 

49 Encounters 

50 One specializing in shorthan 
writng 

52 Academy Award 

54 Pleasant excursion 

58 Month when Hopkins Spring 
semester ends 

59 Mine find 





Slapdash 


by Ann Renee Angiulo 
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Comic adds laughs to fair 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Get ready because ANT is about to 
invade Spring Fair. The comedian 
ANT, who describes himself as “so 
gay, | can put a lisp in the word 
cracker,” is being sponsored by Di- 
verse Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA) as part of this year’s Aware- 
ness Day program and will be per- 
forming at Shriver on April 29. 

ANT, a native of New Hampshire 
and veteran of the New England stand 
up circuit, has recently found success 
on television. 

ANT appeared on the WB’s Jamie 
Foxx show, For Your Love, E!’s Talk 
Soup and had a monthly co-hosting 
gig on the Ricki Lake Show. 

His career really began to pick up 





COURTESY OF HTTP://UCCSCAB.RADIUS3.COM 


steam, however, when he appeared 
on the NBC reality series Last Comic 
Standing. The show functions as a 
talent search for comedians that 
awards the winner an exclusive con- 
tract with NBC. ANT was the only 
comedian to appear on all of the first 
three seasons of the show. 

Since Last Comic Standing, ANT 
has gone on toa role in Dirk Shafer’s 
film Circuit and a role in Twin Falls, 
Idaho, which was a Sundance favor- 
ite. He has been a regular panelist on 
To Tell the Truth, a weekly corre- 
spondent on CNBC’s The Dennis 
Miller Show anda featured comedian 
on Comedy Central’s Premium Blend. 

Most recently, ANT has been a 
host on VH1’s Celebrity Fit Club, 
which chronicles the weight loss of 
overweight celebrities, and a judge 


Last Comic Standing’s ANT makes an appearance at Shriver on Friday. 





on the WB’s Steve Harvey’s Big Time. 

In 2004 ANT released his first CD, 
titled Follow My Ass, and his appear- 
ance at Hopkins is part of his promo- 
tional tour for this album. ANT has 
developed a following as a result of 
his wry humor and candid nature. 
ANT will riff on topics ranging from 
his sexuality to his views on straight 
people, heavy drinkers, smokers and 
even Osama Bin Laden. 

In addition, he has a unique per- 
spective onromance, family, air travel 
and being Jewish. In his routine he 
says, “I’mhalf Greek, half Jewish, and 
I steal from my mother and sell it 
back to my father at wholesale!” 

Being an openly gay comicremains 
a centerpiece for a lot of ANT’s 
standup. ANT has said in The West- 
ern Herald, “I’ve lost count of the 
people who have come up to me after 
shows who had never met a gay per- 
son. I’ve made them laugh, and they 
think that’s cool. I believe they'll be 
more comfortable with the next gay 
person they meet.” 

Lance Esteibar, director of opera- 
tions for DSAGA, feels ANT’s per- 
formance will appeal to a large audi- 
ence. 

“We wanted to bring a performer 
toalarge event like Spring Fair that so 
much of the campus takes part in,” he 
said. “ANT uses a lot of GLBT [Gay 
Lesbian Bisexual Transgender] ma- 
terial, but he also incorporates char- 
acters. There is also a graduate stu- 
dent who is opening for ANT, so it 
should have broad appeal. DSAGA 
has never had an event like this be- 
fore. ANT is great because he hasbeen 
doing a lot of new projects lately.” 

While the event is free, DSAGA 
will be collecting donations with all 
proceeds going to the organization 
Moveable Feast, which delivers hot 
meals to people with AIDS. 

“When ANT heard about our 
cause he decided to bring his own 
cost down,” Esteibar said. 





Car show returns for test drive 


BY LIZA WEHRLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Recalling an old tradition, this 
year’s Spring Fair will once again 
boast a car show in the lot behind 
Garland Hall. 

The show, to be held on Saturday, 
April 30 starting at 1 p.m. and lasting 
for several hours, should feature a 
variety of cars belonging to Hopkins 
students, local Baltimore residents 
and possibly the MG and Chevelle 
car clubs that will bring about 20 
cars if they attend. 

Senior Jared Covit, who is on the 
Spring Fair committee organizing 

_the car show, explained that stu- 
dents should expect that the size of 
the fair will depend on which cars 
show up. 

“Depending on the turnout, the 
car show will entail a few hours 
of viewing with the last half hour of 
the show reserved for judging,” he 
said. 

Inaddition, awards will be handed 
out spanning different categories. 
“We haven’ t figured out what the cat- 
egories are yet, but it’ll be just some- 
thing for the participants to take 
home, enjoy and talk to their friends 
about to create a better buzz for next 
year,” Covit said, 
With the help of Bryan Haddick, 
Covit has worked to organize the car 
show this year in hopes to reinvigo- 
rate the car showas a traditional part 
of Spring Fair. . 

Hopkins sawitslast car show three 
years ago. Covit recalls the show: 
“When I wasa freshman there was an 
embarrassing show that had maybe 
four cars there. I just felt bad for the 
guy,” he said. “But I’m sure he wasn’t 
too upset; he got free parking and got 
to roam around Spring Fair, which is 
fun for anyone.” 

The strong tradition of car shows 
at Spring Fair, however, dates back to 
the late ’80s and early 90s, when a 
local car club sponsored the event. 
The show drew a large following and 
was a prominent event, I 

“I can only hope that this year’s 
show will start to take Spring Fair 
down the path of having those kinds 
of shows in years to come after I’ve 
graduated,” Covit said - 

Spring Fair is the perfect place, 

according to Covit, for such a show 


because there’s something for every- | 


one. “There are things going on all 
day,” he said. “Think about it — a 


grandfather or father gets to bring | 


their pristine classic car, their wife 
and their kid, and everyone gets to 


___ haveagreat time taking advantage of 
__ the carnival rides, bands and so on.” 
oa! ! « 7 . ; 7 





Despite Covit’s vision, uncertainty 
about the size of the show arises be- 
cause of other similar events sched- 
uled for this weekend. “The weekend 
of Fair is a huge weekend for car 
shows,” said Covit. “There is one of 
the largest concourse shows going 
on in Virginia which brings nearly 
500 cars. There are a few racing 
competitions in the area, as well, that 
are drawing a lot of local car own- 
ers.” 

Despite these setbacks Covit is 
hopeful. “I think that ifI see more than 
10 cars on the lot, I'll be happy. The 
bottom line is to make sure that it hap- 
pens. Once we get the car show tradi- 


tion started, I think it'll really take off.” 

The incorporation of a car show 
seems appealing to some students. 

“A car show sounds interesting,” 
said Freshman Alexis Rosker. “But I 
would only go if it doesn’t conflict 
with other main Spring Fair events. 
I think the show’s success will de- 
pend on how it fits into the larger 
Spring Fair schedule.” 

Freshman Tanya Vargas, how- 
ever, is excited about the event. “I 
love cars so I will definitely go,” she 
said. “In addition, I think the show 
will draw a lot of other people from 
the Baltimore community, which will 
be fun.” 





Students selling spirit, 
one bracelet at a time 


BY EMILY YOON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


We have all seen the explosion of 
the now infamous _ yellow 
LIVESTRONG bands recently, and 
all of the spin-offs that have ensued. 

Whether they are for a cause such 
as cancer, as they were originally 
intended, or are simply serving to 
make a fashion statement, such as 
those bearing phrases like “Prin- 
cess” or “Love,” these silicone 
bracelets are everywhere and on 
practically everyone. 

Proceeds from the original 
LIVESTRONG bracelets go towards 
the Lance Armstrong Foundation, 
which supports young cancer survi- 
vors and their families. 

These bracelets, however, are 
starting to encompass more than just 
supporting a worthy cause. 

Thetrend is even hitting Hopkins. 

Two juniors, Dan Luperchio and 
Jeff Diamond, are using the popular- 
ity of these bracelets as a means for 
showing school spirit, by making 
“Blue Jays” braceletsin Hopkins blue, 
which will be sold at Spring Fair. 

“We got the idea from Princeton 
when we went to the Princeton 
game, and they said ‘Tigers’ on them. 
They were selling like crazy and ev- 
eryone had them,” Luperchio said. 
_ After initially seeing the brace- 
lets at the game, the pair decided 
they were interested in the possibil- 
ity of bringing spirit bracelets to 


Hopkins. They did research online _ 


to see if they could get them in time 
for Spring Fair, 


{ ar 
‘ ,> 


After deciding that making the 
bracelets was feasible, they ordered 
800. 

Though organizers hope the 
bracelets will sell out during Spring 
Fair, they will probably be selling 
them at lacrosse games and at other 
school events, as well. 

The bracelets will sell for $3 each, 
and although that is more expen- 
sive than the original bands, their 
creators hope that people will be 
willing to spend alittle more to foster 
school spirit. 

This extra cost is needed just for 
Luperchio and Diamond to break 
even from the costs of production 
and the Spring Fair table. 

“If we end up making a profit,” 
Luperchio said, “we will make a gift 
to BJU [Blue Jays Unlimited, the an- 
nual fund that benefits athletics at 
Hopkins] and also put the rest to- 
wards next year’s bracelets.” 

For Luperchio and Diamond, 
these bracelets are, above all, a way to 
exhibit school spirit and support for 
Hopkins’ athletic teams, particularly 
the lacrosse team, 

“The point of the bracelets is to 
exhibit team spirit, since everyone 
is always complaining that Hopkins 
has no school spirit. We have the 
No. | lacrosse team in the country, 
and people should be proud of it,” 
Luperchio said, 

And fora mere $3 a bracelet, you 
can show your support of Hopkins’ 
teams and be stylish at the same 
time, “After all,” Luperchio said, 
“if Princeton can have them, why 
can’t wet” . 
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Breezeway art show to 
display student talent 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Thelower quad will have craftven- 
dors. 

The upper quad will feature a con- 
trolled myriad of music, games, con- 
tests and inflatables. 

The breezeway, inbetween the two 
sections of campus, will also have a 
coherent theme at this weekend’s 
2005 Spring Fair. This middle ground 
will house the art. 

While a photography contest is a 
staple at Spring Fair, this year the ex- 
hibited. photo- 
graphs, which 
come from the 
shutters of not 
only Hopkins stu- 
dents and faculty, 
but also members 
ofthecommunity, 
have been relo- 
cated from their 


| think this brings the 
community in to 
appreciate another 
aspect of Hopkins life. 


Spring Fair Office in the Mattin 
Center until that day. Photographs 
may be black-and-white or color, 
they must be larger than 3 x5 inches, 
and though students may submit 
multiple photographs for display on 
racks on the breezeway, only two 
will be judged. 

Approximately 30 photographs 
have been submitted so far, mostly by 
Hopkins students. _ 

“There are a fair amount of faculty 
members, but mostly it’s students,” 
Cruz said. “I’m happy with the diver- 
sity of the people that entered.” 


Contest win-. 


ners will likely 
receive gift cer- 
tificates as their 
prizes. 

The Project 
Plase exhibit is 
being facilitated 
by the Center for 
Social Concern, 


previous home in and in addition 
ee aca — RACHELLE CRUZ,GAMES_ ‘° abtibar 2 
ie Tas AND CONTESTS CHAIR “Or: the or- 


of homeless citi- 
zens being dis- 
played by Project 
Plase, a Baltimore organization that 
works for people lacking ample shelter 
and employment. 

The change in location, according 
to Spring Fair Games and Contests 
Chair Rachelle Cruz, was aimed at 
increasing crowds for the upper quad 
activities and events. 

“We wanted to attract more traffic 
to the upper quad,” she said. 

The pairing of the two exhibits also 
just seemed to make sense. “We 
thought it would be an appropriate 
match,” Cruz said. 

The photography contest, which 
the Games and Contests Commit- 
tee, also responsible for the activi- 
ties and events on the upper quad, 
freshman quad, and the beach as 
well as a dunk tank to be run by 
Student Council and the Residents 
Advisory Board, has been publiciz- 
ing since early March and will be 

_ judged on Friday. 

Interested students may still en- 


ter their work by bringing it to the 





ganization will 
be educating 
fairgoers about 
their organization. 

“T’m pretty sure they'll be setting 
up with some information about what 
they do,” Cruz said, 

In the eyes of organizers, both 
the contest and the Project Plase 
exhibit provide venues for students 
and community members to inter- 
act and get involved with this year’s 
Fair, 

“It’s another way that people can 
participate,” said this year’s Spring 
Fair Co-Chair Karina Schumacher, 
adding that such a contest might 
appeal to students attending the 
nearby Maryland Institute College 
of Art. 

Cruz agrees and notes that the art- 
work displayed will leave community 
members with the impression that 
Hopkinsis more than ascience mecca, 
“I think the goal of Fair is to have the 
community and the University inter- 


act,” she said. “I think this brings the 
community in to appreciate another | 
aspect of Hopkins life.” 
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Kelly Bell 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Lertek 
Just when it seemed like a 
weekend filled with a garden of 
beer and deep-fried Orebs 
couldn’t get any better, outddor 
live music is thrown into theafix 
on each day of Spring Fair.’ 4° 
This year, the Baltimore-baséed 
Kelly Bell Band will be one of the 
acts bringing their smooth 
grooves to the stairs of Shriver. 
For those who haven’t caught 
a Kelly Bell Band show during 
their visits to local venues or their 
annual performance at Phi Psi’s 
beach party, bassist and contrib- 
uting vocalist Freddie Louden 
describes their sound as blues with 
a twist. vin! 
“We call it phat blues, but it’s 
really a hybrid of traditional blues, 
funk and hip hop. No matter what, 
it always comes back to the blues,” 
he said. af 
The Kelly Bell Band, which 
cites influences ranging from 
blues greats Bobby “Blue” Bland 
and Ray Charles, ’70s old school 
funk groups and even early rap 
artists, is comprised of vocalist 
Kelly Bell, percussionist Spence! 
Brown, bassist Freddie Louden, 
guitarist Ira Mayfield, }t» 
keyboardist Kirk Myers, and 
Dominic Selvi, who plays the 
horns. i 
The Kelly Bell Band has been 
Staple in the region’s music scene 
for almosta decade, during which 
time the lineup has changed — 
Bell himself is the only founding 
member still in the band, % 
Louden is the newest addition, 
having joinedthe group is No- 
vember 2004, _ ee 
The band came to pacar 
teran impressive opport a 
members of Fat "Tuesdays Bell's 
Previous band, were offered niné 
years ago, a 
They opened for Th ee | 
nator” Bo Diddley, who o™* | 
toured withoutabackupbandand | 
instead opted to have his open" i 
extend their set by playing: ong 
side Kim; 7) Cae w ; 
Given this opportunity Oey. 
| the legendary Diddley i tae. | 
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, se 5 Garden oasis for those of age 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 
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Beer hasa tendency to bring people 
together. Historically, it has been the 
drink of the masses — something that 
everyone can appreciate, from a cheap 
domestic 40 oz. to a fine Belgian ale. 
Forget about wine vintages, grape vari- 
eties, pinot noirand chardonnay — the 
process of brewing beer lends itself to 
more possibilities than one can imag- 
ine. It’sabout diversity —bothinterms 
of what’s inside the bottle and who’s 
drinking it. Atno placeis this truer than 
Spring Fair’s annual Beer Garden — a 
place that, for a few weekend days, is 
pretty darn close to paradise for a col- 
lege student. 

Hidden away from the cotton 
candy, rides and children’s games, as 
any upperclassmen can attest, the 
Beer Garden is what Spring Fair is all 2 ——— 
about. President Brody’s usually Po ees ga Po 
quiet, picturesque garden is trans- : 
formed into a social hub. Surround- 


—t> Moonbounce 
fi} and Sumo 
“>. Wrestling 


Kids 
stage 
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Student groups serve up beverages at the annual Spring Fair Beer Garden. 








ing the small fish pond in the middle 
of the garden are kegs of beer — and 
plenty of them. There’sa stage for live 
music acts that play throughout the 
weekend. There’s even a food tent 


away possible profits, others make a 
good chunk of change selling beer at 
the Garden. In fact, the standing record 
for profit is the Hopkins Symphony 


Letter table expecting free beer be- 
cause you read this article. 

Most importantly, this isn’t just 
another chance to down a few cold 


oneswiththe 
same group 
of friends 
you've been 
hanging out 
with all year. 


Orchestra, who took 
home around $2,000 
a few years ago. 
Usually, however, 
people aren’t Nazis 
aboutthe beer they’re 


that serves up the standard greasy 
festival fare — although the food from 
the Lower Quad area is much better 
— the chicken on a stick, in particu- 
lar, goes great with beer. 

Part of the reason why Beer Garden 


It's not just the beer, 


but also the people 


still exists at Hopkins is that itdoubles pouring. Most are Remember 
as a fundraiser for student groups. Al- there just to havea d nd the atmosphere — beer is for 
though many groups lose the money good time. From the everyone. 
they put down for thekegs by drinking hockey team to the that keeps hundreds Local resi- 
Tutorial Project to dents drop 

theirantago- 


of students returning 


nistic views 
towards 


the News-Letter, 
kegs of beer — one 





| Beer Garden beer that goes for each year. Hopkins 
Location: Decker Garden $1.50 (this year students and 
Coors Light, Rolling enjoy the 


Hours: Friday, 2 a.m. - 8 
p.m. (happy hour enter- 
tainment 5 p.m. - 8p.m.) 
Sat, 12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 

Sun, 12 p.m. - 5 p.m. 
(410) 467-1809 


garden — someeven bring their fami- 

lies. Deans stop by to sip brews in the 

shade. Alumni return to relish their 

finest memories of their college days. 

One minute youre talking it up with 

your anthropology professor, andthe 

next you're talking with an old friend, 
repairing a relationship that has de- 
volved to awkward hellos on the way 
to classes. 

As with any place that serves alco- 
hol, you'll need to have an ID that says 
youre 21 to get in. The entrances and 
exits to the garden are pretty tightly 
guarded bySAFEemployeesandROTC 
cadets that sometimes even ask for two 
forms ofidentification. Ofcourse, there 
arewaystogetaround the palace guards, 
but that’s for me not to divulge and for 
you to figure out. 


Rock or Yuengling) and one $2.00 
beer (Sam Adams, Sam Adams Sum- 
mer or Stella Artois). Drink tickets 
are sold at the entrance, but if you’re 
crafty enough and know the right 
people (students work the booths), it 
doesn’t have to cost you $20 to drink. 
Just don’t be rolling up to the News- 
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Band brings cool blues to Shriver 


changed a few things, including 
their moniker, and the band pro- 
gressed quickly from there, thanks 
* tothat big break. 
“. “Years before joining the band 
«himself, Louden remembers the 
ifitst time he saw the Kelly Bell 


 2'Band’s live show, about eight years 


ago at the Recher Theater in 
*Zowson. 
s23°“I was blown away because I'd 
«never heard anythinglike it before,” 

Louden said. “It was a great band 
inplaying cool tunes, and Kelly had 
tithe crowd in the palm of his hands. 
vItiwas a powerful thing.” 
*“# The band’s close ties to Balti- 
~Mmore — all of the members cur- 
«tently reside in Charm City and 
‘Originally hail from either Balti- 

More or nearby Washington, D.C. 
*+ helps them to find their own 
Miche in the music scene, according 
“to Louden. 

“What we do is unique in the 

Baltimore area and unique in gen- 
“eral,” Louden said. “Here our 
“Main audience is college kids, who 
‘might not usually listen to blues 
“music.” 
‘-. He also noted that Baltimore’s 
“location is very advantageous to the 
“band because touring to other ma- 
‘jor Mid-Atlanticand East Coastcit- 


to the Kelly Bell Band can quickly 
get into the shows — they’re likely 
to find themselves bobbing their 
heads at first, soon followed by 
swaying to the beat of the more mel- 
low songs, and by the end of the 
show, they’ll be singing along and 
freely dancing to the catchy hooks 
in the choruses. 

“We like to involve the audience, 
from getting girls dancing onstage to 
Kelly sharing his sense of humor be- 
tween songs,” said Louden. “We play 
for a broad range of crowds, so we 
tailor the performance to the audi- 
ence. We play to the room.” 

Though the Kelly Bell Band plays 
at numerous venues and festivals, they 
particularly enjoy performingin front 
of a college-aged crowd 

“The cool thing about playing at a 
college is that there are lots of people 
who have never seen us perform be- 
fore,” Louden said. 

He noted that since there are new 
students from all over the country 


and the world coming to Hopkins 
and other local universities each year, 
when the Kelly Bell Band has a show 
at a campus, they are reaching a dif- 
ferent audience and gaining a new 
crop of potential fans every time. 

When the Kelly Bell Band comes 
to Spring Fair this Sunday, students 
can hear and, for the rhythmically 
inclined, gyrate and dance away to 
the band’s self-described “phat beats” 
for themselves. 

Louden says that all of the band 
members are looking forward to 
their upcoming performance at 
Hopkins. | 

“T think it will be a good time. 
There will be some people who have 
heard us before and knowthe songs, 
and there will be some people who 
are wondering, “What the hell is 
this?’”” he said. “It’s going to be a 
slamming show.” 

The Kelly Bell Band will perform 
onthe Shriver stage Sunday, May Ist, 
from 4:30 to 6 p.m. 
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Sometimes the Beer Garden gets rowdy, so try to keep your clothes on. 





No one wants to waste money 
on beer they don’t like. So in case 
you haven’t already sampled the 
featured brews at this year’s Beer 
Garden, we gathered our beer tast- 
ing “experts” to give you a quick 
preview. 


Sam Adams Boston Lager 


: Jed: A very full flavoredale. Nice 
balance of toasted malt and hop 
bitterness, which fades slightly as 
the beer warms. If your weekend 
plans involve drinking 37 beers, this 
is probably a little heavy. 

Jeff: This was the best of the beers 
we sampled, It had a creamy head 





_ other brews, and the toasted malts 
gave it a lot of character. The hops 


_ that lingered longer than any of the 


PREVIEWING WHAT'S ON 


hop presence, and its finish is a wa- 
tery disappointment. 

Robbie: Rolling Rock always tastes 
completely skunked to me, but it’s 
the kind of beer I could drink a lot of 
on a warm day. 


Stella Artois 


Jed: A friend who spent a year in 
England told me that everyone calls 
this beer “old wife beater” because it’s 
cheap and heavily consumed among 
themore domestic violence prone parts 
of the population. Here in the U.S., the 


Budweiser of Belgium is heavily mar- 


keted and heavily marked up, which 
can’tconceal theoverwhelmings 


aroma. Bland, thin and disturbingly _ 


sweet. ye 
Jeff: This one took the award for 





If you miss the Beer Garden, you'll 
be missing what is by far the best tradi- 
tion at Hopkins. It’s not just the beer, 
butalso the people and the atmosphere 
thatkeepshundreds ofstudentsreturn- 
ing each year. As Crosby, Still, Nash & 
Young once said, “We got to get our- 
selves back to the garden.” 


TAP 


Jeff: It should come as no sur- 
prise that Coors’ “Coldest Tasting 
Beerin America” slogan means ab- 
solutely nothing. In fact, shipping 
a beer cold means that it’s more 
likely to spoil before ithits the store 
shelves, since it’s likely to sit at. 
room temperature before being re- 
frigerated again. If you like water a 
lot, this is the beer foryou. 

Robbie: Even if Coors does taste 
like piss, and does come in dead last - 
in the taste department, it’s themost 
bongable beer ever created. Goes _ 
down smooth, fast and cold, sparing — 
you the money of bonging a | 
that actually hasa flavor, 



























ies involves manageable travel dis- 
‘tances, 
+ Regardless of where the Kelly 






worst nose of the beers we tasted, 
very unpleasant and skunky. [hada __ 
_lot of trouble getting past the nose c 


drinkers looking to 


were especially evident in the fin-_ | 
igh Life; Yue 


ish, but it wasn’t too bitter. 


Bell Band is performing, what mat- 
«ters most are, of course, the live 
“shows themselves. 

“No two performances are 
~alike,” Louden said. 


Robbie: Sam is way too bitter 
for its own good. If they dressed it | 
up with a fancy label and marketed 
it as a microbrew, it would be a 

_more honest beer, Otherwise, I 


however, was much better, 







when trying to taste it. The flavor, 


mbination — 














don’t get why so many people like 


‘<1 The laid-back nature of phat | ke 
this brew orwhyit’sdonesowellin _ 


s music, combined with the 
“band’s strong instrumental talents 
‘dnd Bell’s onstage charisma, guar- 

antees that even the most die-hard 
fans will be in fora surprise or two 
at every Kelly Bell Band perfor- 
*Mmance. ! 
*2i- Much of the Kelly Bell Band’s 
live act involves getting the audi- 
“ence actively engaged with the mu- 












_“Thebandstarts the energy, and 
n whatever energy comes back 

om the crowd really pumps us 
»,” Louden said. “The atmosphere 

all about the fans.” 

Even concertgoers who are new 
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Ira Mayfield, Jr. and the rest of the Kelly Bell Band will perform Sunday. 
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Hollywood romance turned manic 
hits the upper quad 


JHU Theatre's romantic comedy Boy Meets Girl playfully explores early movie industry 
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Clockwise from the left: instructor Loren Dunn, junior Elspeth Kursh, senior Anjana Muralidharan, and sophomore Anthony Blahain Boy Meets Girl. 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Watching the Johns Hopkins 
University Theatre’s Boy Meets Girl, 
playwrights Bella and Sam 
Spewack’s homage to the early days 
of the movie business, you get the 
impression that behind the scenes, 
Hollywood’s Golden Age was part 
Shakespearean court of intrigue, 
part Saturday morning cartoon. The 
piece was first staged in the midst of 
the Great Depression, but you 
would probably never notice. Es- 
capist antics abound, while the 
worst that happens is the kind of 
back-lot backstabbing that, if the 
script is to be believed, was a matter 
of routine among studio regulars. 

Somewhere in the plotline of Boy 
Meets Girl, directed by James 
Glossman, is the soothingly formu- 
laic love story that its title describes, a 
story that is engulfed by the play’s 
wave of wholesale insanity. Handling 
a somewhat dated silver screen bo- 
nanza can’t be all that easy, even for 
cast as talented as the one the Theatre 
has assembled, but Boy Meets Girl is 
still alot of fun. Butit also makes you 
suppose that in bringing’a comedy 
which moves at breakneck speed to 
the intimate space of the Merrick 
Barn, Hopkins Theatre has gone a 
little overboard. - 

Almost every minute of Boy Meets 
Girl takes place inside the business 
offices of the conveniently imaginary 
Royal Studios picture company — a 


world brought to life by a supremely 
typecast troupe. Here we find a me- 
nagerie of competing egos: malinger- 
ing, eccentric screenwriters Bobbie 
Law (sophomore Liz Gilbert) and L. 
Carlyle Benson (instructor John 
Astin), short-fused executive C.E. Fri- 
day (sophomore Anthony Blaha), and 
none-too-bright cowboy actor Larry 
Toms (instructor Loren Dunn). In 
Boy Meets Girl, power grabs, inane 
arguments, and midget actor revolts 
are all nothing less than business as 
usual. 

But when Benson and Law be- 
friend Susie (junior Elspeth Kursh),a 
pregnant company maid, the duo sees 
achanceto turn her babyintoamovie 
star, and in doing so, save their own 
ailing careers. After Susie’s child — 
named, in one of the show’s most 


’ ridiculous touches, Happy — be- 


comes a big-screen sensation, every- 
one, including Larry and his conniv- 
ing manager (senior Anjana 
Muralidharan), tries to get a piece of 
the profit. Yet, even as the world 
around her explodes, Susie finds her- 
self falling in love with a studio extra, 
Rodney (sophomore James 
Zwerneman). He’s a nice enough fel- 
low, an articulate Englishman who 
unwittingly places himself at the 
middle of another of Benson and 
Law’s shameless self-aggrandizement 
schemes. 

There’salot more story where that 
came from. However, one of the best 
parts of watching Boy Meets Girl is 
discovering how its eclectic elements 


areall drawn together. What threaten 
at first to be painfully underdevel- 
oped characters hit, especially in the 
closing scenes, enough emotions to 
emerge as real, though demented 
people. 

Keeping an unexpected center in 
this storm is Astin, whose Benson, 
beleaguered by a spendthrift wife, is 
an odd combination of playfulness 
and gravitas. He’s a fine match for 
Gilbert’s attention-grabbing Law, a 
manic concoction of intellectual pre- 
tensions and artistic ramblings. The 
two dominate their scenes, despite 
worthy caricatures from Dunn, Blaha, 
and Zwerneman, not to mention ri- 
otously maudlin acting from Kursh. 
In this brash Hollywood, her Susie, 
whose life is often one long, sweet 
daydream, is the sole example of pu- 
rity. 

Boy Meets Girl bombards you so 
hard with gags and sight tricks that you 
probably won’t have time to reflect on 
all this. With a presentation neither di- 
rect enough for Three Stooges-type 
mischief, nor deliberate enough for 
Monty Pythonesqueabsurdity, the play 
comes off more as amusing than fla- 
grantly hilarious. Unfortunately, it is 
usually the one-liners, not Boy Meets 
Girl's specialized gimmicks, which pull 
the biggest laughs. 

Despite an occasional awkward- 
ness, the whole production smacks of 
professionalism. Though modest, the 
staging gives each character plenty of 
room to let his or her quirks reign 
free. Completing the set are nice 


touches like a period radio and a 


mountain backdrop, adorned with | 


white block letters that read, quite 
appropriately, “Hollywoodland.” It 


only breaks the charm of the whole | 


atmosphere when, on the play’s last 
legs, the actors take their dialogue 
into the aisles — setting off the kind 
of neck-craning nightmare that 
makes you feel lucky to be sitting in 
the back rows. 

These touches, however, also help 
to remind us that Boy Meets Girl is a 
relic ofits times. In writing Boy Meets 
Girl, the Spewacks not only romanti- 
cized the film industry, they also cre- 
ated a formidable vaudevillian spec- 
tacle. But even here, the husband and 
wife that brought us such period clas- 


sics as Kiss Me KateandA Star Is Born | 


were careful to give their work enough 
satiric relevance to be valuable later 
on. 

Inthe middle ofall its lunacy, some 
of Boy Meets Girl’s finer moments, 
especially an earlier, pivotal meeting 
between Susie and Rodney, are com- 
pletely demolished. Instead oflinger- 
ing insight, you get a rollercoaster 
ride of acomedy that takes a measure 
of reorientation to appreciate. After 
it opened in 1935 on Broadway, Boy 
Meets Girl played over 300 perfor- 
mances. The members of the Johns 
Hopkins University Theatre clearly 
don’t have the time for that kind of 
run. But after seeing Boy Meets Girl's 
rapid-fire antics only once, I’m start- 
ing to doubt that anyone would have 
the energy. 


| 
| 





BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
| THE JoHNS HopKINs News-LeTTER 


The scene was strangely cold for 


1 | late April this past Tuesday night, and 
a | fora few girls who walked by the back- 


side of the MSE library, arms folded 


| in sorority sweatshirts, the scene was 
| just plain strange. 


“How tame, when men and 


| women are alone,” bellowed Noah 
|| Stanzione, a Bic-headed senior in a 
| leather jacket, from the brick patio just 
| above the marble steps leading to the 
| double doors ofthelibrary. “A meacock 


wretch can make the cursest shrew!” 
This was a rehearsal for the Barn- 


| | stormers’ production of The Taming 
| of the Shrew: not only the lone stu- 


dent Shakespeare production on 
campus this year, but also the only 


| outdoortheatre to grace the fair, green 
| Hopkins campus. But more impor- 


tantly, this weekend’s staging of 
Shrew, which will occur on the steps 


| of MSE for two days during Spring 


Fair, is the work of the diehards — 


| the underground theatre nuts of 


Homewood campus who are in it for 
the love of stagecraft and nothing else. 
Very few people willlikely watch them 
perform The Taming of the Shrew, but 


| the cast and crew don’t care. 


Co-director and senior Evan 
Hulka sits on a blue, wooden, stage- 


| prop chair in front of the impromptu 


stage, taking periodic notes in his Pen- 


| guinthrift edition oftheplay. Hereaches 


down to his shoulder bag, pulls out a 
green glass pint bottle of Jaegermeister, 
takes a long drag, and then chases it 


De iy | witha sip of Vanilla Pepsi. 
COURTESY OF VALERIE ASTIN 


“There is a budding Spring Fair 
Shakespeare tradition,” he tells me, 
“but I don’t think anyone really gives 
a [expletive deleted].” Hulka, along 
with senior co-director Michelle 


| Lesifko and several members of the 
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cast, has been involved in the out- 
door Spring Fair shows for the past 
three years, and when Hulka first got 
involved, it was as director of Much 
Ado About Nothing, performed in 
2003 on the Beach by the short-lived 
“Underground Shakespeare Com- 
pany.” 

Taking a break from her substi- 
tute role as Kate (filling in for an ab- 
sent lead actress), Lesifko comes and 
sits in the director’s chair, helping 
herself to a pull from the bottle. Ac- 
cording to Hulka, the full cast has not 
yet showed up fora rehearsal — there 
is always someone missing. 

“T think that this is something that 
really ought to happen,” she says. 
“Shakespeare comedies are really con- 
ducive to outdoor theatre because you 
don’t have to understand the 
words...the action speaks for itself.” 
On stage, Stanzione’s character 
Petruchio is trying to get Grumio (jun- 
ior Jonathan Weisz) to hit him, but, 
failing, eventually tackles him onto the 
marble library dedication plaque that 
sits in the center of the patio. 

This year’s outdoor Spring Fair 
production is Lesifko’s directorial 
debut, but she has acted in every Barn- 
stormers show thus far this year, ex- 
cept for the musical Bat Boy. She 
recalls that she had a hard time get- 
ting into Shakespeare when she was 
younger and just reading the Bard’s 
plays. Actually seeing one staged was 
a turning point for her, and she hopes 
that this year’s show, full of “slapstick 
comedy and dirty jokes” will be a 
similar experience for the audience. 
“T mean, we couldn’t put ona tragedy 
out here,” she says assuredly. 

The Barnstormers’ Shrew is also 
different because it includes several 
challenging gender modifications. 
Freshman Julie Sihilling is cast as 

CONTINUED ON Pace B10 
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Petruchio (Noah Stanzione) tackles Grumio (Jonathan Weisz) at MSE. 
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' After a brief breakup, Garbage is back with a new album, Bleed Like Me. 
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Butch Vig’s Garbage recovers after hard times 


BY GARRETT LEONARD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s been four long years since 
Garbage released their third album, 
beautifulgarbage. During the inter- 
lude, the four-member band en- 
dured emotional turmoil, creative 
dry spells and member disparity that 
culminated in a brief breakup be- 
fore they managed to pull it all to- 
gether to release their new album, 
Bleed Like Me, on April 12. Prior to 
their show last week at D.C.’s 9:30 
Club, the News-Letter had a chance 
to speak with Garbage’s drummer 
and producer Butch Vig. 

Vig got his start in the music in- 
dustry as a producer. It was his pro- 
duction of Nirvana’s Nevermind 
that gave him the big break he 
needed to gain the recognition to 
start Garbage as a side project. 

Although Vig originally saw the 
band as becoming too big a time 
commitment, its great success al- 
lowed him to justify giving up full- 
time producing. He feels this is for 
the best since he has always been a 
musician before a producer and be- 
ing in the band allows him more 
freedom to pursue his own creative 
expression. 


The breakup occurred in Octo- 
ber 2003 because the band, Vig said, 
“wasn’t having fun anymore.” 
Shirley Manson, the Scottish vocal 
lead, had suffered several mental 
breakdowns due to writers block 
and related issues. Vig, Steve 
Marker (guitars, bass, electronics) 
and Duke Erikson (guitars) all had 
conflicting ideas of where the new 
record should be headed. 

There was a lack of focus, weak 
guitar parts and the energy, which 
Vig felt was essential to their sound, 
was slipping away. The egomania 
got so bad that the band, says Vig, 
“couldn’t agree on dinner.” At this 
point, Vig quit the band and flew to 
L.A 


Despite Duke’s denial that the 
band ever broke up, it took four 
months before the members re- 
united. In March 2004, they sat 
down and collaborated with Dust 
Brother John King on four songs. 
Although only “Bad Boyfriend” 
ended up being used on Bleed Like 
Me, the experience helped them to 
sit down and get back to square one. 
From there they regained their 
“onstage vibes and energy,” and the 
songs began to flow. 

A major contributor to the suc- 


cessful reunion of Garbage was Foo 
Fighter and former-Nirvana drum- 
mer David Grohl. Vig had spoken 


~ with Grohl over a few beers at a 


Christmas Party in 2003 and asked 
if he would play with Garbage. It 
wasn’t until months later that Grohl 
accepted and the band readily set 
him up to play the drums in “Bad 
Boyfriend.” It was the first collabo- 
ration between Grohl and Vig since 
Nirvana’s seminal Nevermind. The 
result was Grohl, who Vig consid- 
ers one of the best drummers of all 
time, nailing the song in only a few 
takes. In addition to the perfor- 
mance, Vig says Grohl’s crazy 
drumming grin, which makes him 
look like he’s “having the time of 
his life,” galvanized the band by rais- 
ing the bar on many of the album’s 
tracks. 

After all the drama, Bleed Like 
Me emerged with a new and unique 
Garbage sound. The music was 
more primal and returns to what 
Vig calls “the roots of a large rock 
band.” The songs are louder and 
messier than what’s in a studio while 
the lyrics are socially and politically 
motivated. 

The central track of the album is 
the title track, Vig’s favorite. The 


lyrics are five vignettes about 
Shirley’s acquaintances. The sound 
is uplifting: abouf opening up and 
admitting pain. It is telling of the 
making of the album, since the band 
went through many difficulties dur- 
ing collaboration. 

The album also contains many 
socially and politically themed 
songs. “Boys Wantto Fight” is about 
apathy in culture and youth. People 
want to get “[expletive deleted] up” 
and party rather than care about 
issues. The media ignores problems 
in Africa while focusing on the 
Michael Jackson scandal. 

Sex is Not the Enemy” reveals 
how right-wing conservatives are 
trying to control how we live. It also 
speaks out against gay-bashing in 
this nation. “Metal Heart” is an anti- 
war song discussing the hysteria in 
media and how nobody questioned 
Bush until it was too late. 
_ When asked about the current — 
State of Garbage, Vig reported the _ 
band is getting along very well and 
they are looking forward to thei 
USS. tour. ' 

The members feel “as if a big 
black cloud has gone away.” Fans 
can rest easy after the scare of the — 
March breakup, a a 
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BAS celebrates Afrobeat of Fela Kuti 


Baltimore Afrobeat Society takes a night off for a concert in honor of a funky original 


BY JAKE LECKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Since October of 2003, the Balti- 
more Afrobeat Society (BAS) has been 
gathering seasonally to pay tribute to 
the Nigerian funk legend of the 1970s, 
Fela Kuti. 

BAS isa collective of Baltimorean 
musicians who will present Fela’s 
compositions in the style and spirit 
of Fela — energetic, political, im- 
provisational and contagiously 
danceable. 

If you have heard Kuti’s albums, 
youknow that songs can last upwards 
of half an hour each, without losing 
energy or funkiness. For this show, 
BAS has prepared eight songs, which 
will last about three hours. The 
rhythm section provides the funda- 
mental groove, sometimes a simple 
“Three note ditty,” as guitarist Matt 
Dickinson describes it, that hypno- 
tizes and has a “getting into the zone 

feel.” 

The band on stage is overwhelm- 
ing in size — nine horns, three gui- 
tars, bass, drums, four female sing- 
ers, and frontman/keyboardist Tom 
Boram, who is involved with the Red 
Room avante music scene. 

Chris Pumphry, musical director, 
arranges the sharp horn lines that 
bring the songs in and out of climaxes, 
and signal different sections of Kuti’s 
brilliant compositions. Though the 
musicians have differing stylistic and 
aesthetic influences, they come to- 
gether a couple times a year to per- 
form Kuti’s undeniably awesome mu- 
sic. 

Kuti was born in Abeokuta, Nige- 
ria, in 1938, and died of AIDS related 
illness in 1997. He is regarded as one 
of the most famous African musi- 
cians, and has gained a legendary sta- 
tus analogous to — but notas widely 
known as — Bob Marley. Heinvented 
the genre known as “Afro-beat,” a 
mixture of funk, jazz and African 
rhythm. 

Kuti’s music is funky, intricate, 
syncopated, powerful and full. Asa 
front man, along with chanting his 
political discourse and dancing with 


UG 











COURTESY OF MATT DICKINSON 


The Baltimore Afrobeat Society plays exclusively covers of Nigerian legend Fela Anikulapo Kuti’s music. 


his many wives, he would take solos 
on the keyboard and saxophone. 
He was a unique character in music 
because of his message, his image, 
and his background as a jazz im- 
proviser. 

His story is as strange as it is 
unique. Politics played a main role in 
his lyrics, as he criticized the Nigerian 
government, dubbed soldiers as au- 
tomatons, and at one point ran for 
President of Nigeria. 

Kuti also attempted to secede his 
home, which he called Kalakuta Re- 
public, and his night club Afrika 
Shrine, from the Nigerian nation. 
His night club was extremely im- 





ZELYNT'S | 
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portant to his local popularity as 
well as his fight to reform national 
government. 

He wasa ceaselessly energetic per- 
former, and his band had over 70 
members, including percussion, 
horns, a rhythm section, singers and 
dancers. As a side note, Kuti had 27 
wives, which he saw as an expression 
of his adherence to his beliefs: 

BAS pays tribute to Kuti only a 
couple of times a year. They strive to 
presenthis compositions respectfully, 
truthfully, and as accurately as pos- 
sible, while adding their own energy 
and musicianship to make Kuti’s 
voice come alive again. 


— 
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Afro-beat appeals to many types 
of music appreciators — jazzers, 
heddyjam banders, funk lovers, world 
music fans, those who enjoy dancing, 
and those who relate to political mes- 
sages. It is a show for people who 





really like to cut loose and have a | 


good time. Guitarist Matt Dickinson 
warns, “If you don’t want to dance 
get away from the stage, because 
people generally dance their asses 
off.” 

Baltimore Afrobeat Society is 
playing Friday, April 29 at the Fifth 
Story of the He-H building. DJ Jason 
Willit will spin before and after the 
set. 


Talib talks 
about his 

upcoming 
JHU show 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
consciousness. Critically the album 
seems to have done very well though 
it’s a bit early to comment on the sales. 
The beats sound slightly more generic 
(asthetemptation to become more pop 
has hindered the jazzy brilliance that 
defined his earlier releases), but Talib’s 
lyrics are still on point and his delivery 
is as sharp as ever. When I asked him 
about his goals with the album he reit- 
erated his commitment to staying true 
and said, “I’m trying to make it as hon- 
est as I possibly can.” 

Many Hopkins students will only 
know Kweli from the Jay-Z Black 
Album shout-out (“If skills sold 
truth be told, I’d probably be, lyri- 
cally Talib Kweli,”), but after this 
showit’s likely that he will have con- 
verted a new base of fans interested 
in quality, intelligent music. Dur- 
ing the interview, I asked Talib if 
hip-hop was a broad enough genre 
for Spring Fair. He explained that 
“there’s music for the clubs, music 
to listen to Sunday mornings, hip- 
hop for all types of stuff.” 

When asked specifically what al- 
bums and tracks he planned to show 
off at the show, he replied, “whatever 
rocks the crowds, whatever they’re 
feeling.” 

Having seen Talib rock the mic 
before, I can testify that the man has 
skills. On stage he stomps about and 
demands the audience’s attention 
with passionate and clear wordplay. 
Always on top of the beat, Kweli in- 
teracts with his deejay enough to make 
the man behind the decks (for this 
show it will be DJ Chaps) vital as part 
of the show rather than just a neces- 
sary prop on Stage, 

This ain’tno Nelly stage show; this 
emcee holds the crowd through pure 
talent and doesn’t bother with stage 
gimmickry that is typical of more pop 
rap shows. Even hesitant Guster fans 
will be nodding by the second track of 
this show. 

Talib Kweli performs as part of 
Spring Fair at the Ralph S$. O'Connor 
Recreation Center, on Saturday, April 
29, at 8 p.m. Tickets can be purchased 
at the Mattin Center for $8. 








New Vibrations 


VNV Nation— 
Matter and Form 


Metropolis 
April 12, 2005 


Crank up the volume and lace up 
your dancing boots — EBM gods 
VNV Nation, are back. Their much- 
anticipated fifth album, Matter and 
Form, followsa three year hiatus after 
the relatively lackluster Futureperfect. 
For those not familiar with the genre, 


| EBM (or Electronic Body Music) is 


an offshoot of the industrial music 
scene of the early 90s that broke away 
to change the underlying harshness 


| ofits parent genre. Matter and Form 
| isa brilliant addition to this growing 


brand of music. 

One of this album’s numerous 
strengths is providing a comprehen- 
sive balance of musical styles and fla- 
vors. It begins with the brooding in- 


| strumental, “Intro,” but cuts right 
| into the album’s single, “Chrome,” a 
| song that blends some of the band’s 

industrial roots with a punchier, more 
| club-conscious beat. But following 


this we have the more hopeful, build- 
ing “Arena,” which then gives way to 
the ambient, reflective track, 
“Colours of Rain” — and then 


| straightaway goes into the album’s 


quickest, hardest song, “Interceptor.” 
This album provides a huge variety of 


i | music, a testament to the maturity 
| and preeminence of VNV Nation 
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among today’s electronic artists. 

Ronan Harris, founder of VNV 
Nation, uses a variety of older synthe- 
sizers “to achieve a warmer and more 
organic sound” (according to the 
band’s Web site). The finale “Per- 
petual” is a dramatic break from the 
rest of the album, and exemplifies 
just what VNV Nation are all about. 
The concept and motivation behind 
VNV Nation has always been pro- 
gressivism; their name (Victory Not 
Vengeance) implies that man should 
focus not on past grief but rather fu- 
ture achievement. “Perpetual” em- 
bodies this notion by showing the 
band’s changes in style alongside their 
original commitment to artistic tri- 
umph. “Endless Skies,” possibly part 
two of Futureperfect’s “Airships,” is 
not to be missed, and the same goes 
for the single, “Chrome,” among oth- 
ers. Fans of the early sound of VNV 
Nation will not be disappointed by 
this latest chapter in the band’s evo- 
lution. 

— Patrick Meaney 





Out Hud— 
Let Us Never Speak 


of It Again 
Kranky 


March 21,2005 


The main reason why our genera- 
tion of hipsters — as opposed to say, 


| the hipsters of Paris in the 1880s or 
| the Algonquin Hotel set of New York 


in the early part of the last century — 
is so frustrating is that they consis- 
tently put style before substance and 
substitute an appearance of artistic 
appreciation for an actual interest in 
anything other than looking alterna- 
tive and drinking the right working- 
class beer, This fatal-flaw in the “cool” 
set rears its ugly most flagrantly when 
we're talking about music. Hipsters 
know all about the latest Matthew 
Barney exhibit at the Met, but only 


| because he’s married to Bjork. They 


read po-mo literature, watch inde- 
pendent films and hang around in 
seedy bars (the salons of their day), 
but they don’t know anything about 
modern art music. A dance record is 
still a dance record, no matter how 
much knob-twiddling goes into the 
remix. Indie rock is still rock, which 
means that it’s still pop, which means 
that it’s not really art, and shouldn’t 
be treated that way. 

So when Out Hud puts a chaotic 
Pollock-style painting on the cover of 
their latestalbum, Let Us Never Speak 
of it Again, and tries to sell me this 
“artsier-than-thou” Brooklyn vibe, it 
makes me really mad, because I really 
enjoy their music, and I could really 
do without the pretension. Riding a 
wave of enthusiasm for the beepy 
indie dance format known as 
“electroclash,” Out Hud has made 





their way from one mecca of the genre 
(San Francisco) to another (Brook- 
lyn). They’ve also gone about it the 
right way; building their reputation 
on word-of-mouth shows at lofts and 
small clubs, dozens of EPs and internet 
blogs, the quintet is now comfortable 
enough to produce a solid album of 
intelligent, danceable rock. 

Funky opener “It’s For You” bor- 
rows a chiming, pleasant vibe from 
Paradise Garage-era disco, only with- 
out the cinematic drama of a synth- 
string section. At other points (“The 
Song So Good They Named It Thrice” 
and “Dear Mr. Bush, There Are Over 
100 Words for Shit and Only 1 for 
Music”) the band leans hard on the 
drum machine, producing gadgety 
house tracks. Their main fault is that 
they sometimes slip into long-play 
masturbation, pushing some tracks 
past 11 minutes, seemingly just to ex- 
plore the possibilities of the synth. But 
nothing comes out that actually chal- 
lenges the milieu into which Out Hud 
has combined themselves. 

Which brings us back to the root of 
the problem. This is not art music: it 
makes perfectsense in the canon ofindie 
pop. It does not defy the trajectory into 
which most Brooklyn bands have flung 
themselves. I like Out Hud — I’m not 
crazy about their attitude. 

— Robbie Whelan 





Antony and the 
Johnsons— 
!Ama Bird Now 
Secretly Canadian 
February 1,2005 


It’shard to wrap your head around 
Antony. Under one flap of the album 
insert for Antony and the Johnsons’ 
latest, 1 Am a Bird Now, notes from 
childhood hermaphrodism studies 
are copied next toa picture of Antony 
with elaborate tropical eye shadow. 
On the cover is a haunting photos 
graph of Candy darling, an infamous 
member of Andy Warhol’s entourage. 

The music itself is just as much of 
an enigma: The lead singer is an an- 
drogynous gay male who sounds alot 
like Nina Simone, He emotes beauti- 
fully, but manages to not be cloying. 
His smoky jazz-club sound is both 
calming and edgy. And finally, 
Antonyis gaining critical acclaim and 
a following, not with lame O.C, cam- 
eos, but, according to his Web site, 
“singing “I Fell in Love to a Dead 
Boy” to a crowd of empathetic Pari- 
sian transsexuals in Sebastien 
Lifshitz’s latest film, Wild Side.” 

Yet, far beyond the depths of 
Warhol’s Factory or French GLBT 
hangouts, Antony strikes a universal 
chord — the boy’s got soul. Origi- 





.. 


nally taken under wing by Lou Reed, 
Antony is subdued by a slow druggy 
feel, but with his successful composi- 
tions of piano, cello and sax, the al- 
bum reaches soulful depths. Featur- 
ing vocals from his former mentor 
Reed, Rufus Wainwright and 
Devendra Barnhardt, this album is a 
journey for both Antony and the lis- 
tener, Antony’s identity may be con- 
flicted, but his music rings clear; one 
can’t help but empathize as Antony 
yearns, “Forgive me/ let live me/let 
my spirit free.” 

Through an album of emotional 
highs and lows, Antony finally breaks 
through in his last track, “Bird Guhl.” 
“I'm a bird guhl/and bird guhls go to 
heaven/bird guhls can fly,” Antony 
weeps, triumphantly. Itmaybeachal- 
lenge, but it’s well worth the time to 
try and fly along. 

— Francesca Hansen 
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On Bullshit and Goat Animal Collective dispenses avant-rock 


fall short of insight 


Harry G. Frankfurt 
On Bullshit 
Princeton University 
Press 

80 pages 

January 10, 2005 


BY GARRETT LEONARD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 





Normally, musings on profanity 
carry little intellectual heft. But when 
Harry G. Frankfurt, Professor of Phi- 
losophy Emeritusat Princeton Univer- 
sity, compiles his thoughts on the social 
and psychological qualities of a com- 
monly used expletive — in this case, 
the term “bullshit”— his ideas are 
deemed worthy of publication. Al- 
though the idea of a humorous yet in- 
tellectual look at one of today’s favorite 
words is intriguing, professor 
Frankfurt’s latest book, On Bullshit, is 
fatally devoid ofany humor, aside from 
its satirical formatasa deep philosophi- 
cal discussion on a sophomoric topic. 

It is not entirely Frankfurt’s fault 
that his book is vacant of worthwhile 
content — so vacant that On Bullshit 
doesn’teven break the price of $10. The 
subject of bullshit can only be exam- 
ined to a certain extent, and Frankfurt 
clearly exceeds this limit in his attempt 
to formulate a substantial book. His 
end result should have been a short, 
funny work, butis instead paralyzed by 
its own wordy blandness. 

With all this said, Frankfurt does 
bring up a few good points about 
bullshit. He cites thoughts from the 
famous philosopher Ludwig 
Wittenstein and fellow philosophy 
professor Max Black in the course 
of On Bullshit’s investigations. He 
also examines Black’s formal defi- 
nition of “humbug,” a word which 
Frankfurt sees as a virtual simile to 
bullshit: “deceptive misrepresenta- 
tion, short of lying, especially by 
pretentious word or deed, of 

somebody’s own thoughts, feelings, 
or attitudes.” From this interpreta- 


Brad Land 
Goat: A Memoir 
Random House 
224 pages 
February 3, 2005 


BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Brad Land has put all the right ele- 
mentsinhisdebutnovel, Goat: A Mem- 
oir — but this does not mean that the 
book is a hit. A tragic survivor of kid- 
nap, he is deserving of compassion and 
success. He has a hip, terse style to his 
writing. And as a younger writer, he 
discusses things that young people re- 
late to easily: parties, drinking, lust, feel- 
ings of insecurity, the drive to impress 
others. All these facets may be setup to 
make Goat, an autobiographical work 
revolving around Land’s kidnapping 
and subsequent experiences with a col- 
lege fraternity, a successful first effort, 
but since Land never takes these vari- 
ous pieces of young life anywhere, the 
novel leaves no genuine impact 

The novel begins with Land’s kid- 
napping following a party at the hands 
of two attackers who are referred to as 
“The Breath” and “The Smile” for the 
duration of the tale. Similar to Dave 
Egger’s A Heartbreaking Work of Stag- 
gering Genius, Land starts off the book 
by utilizing a tragic episode to instantly 
make the reader feel sympathy and pity 
for its protagonist. After his escape, 
Land undergoes a period of recupera- 
tion, followed by histransfertoClemson 
University. At Clemson he joins the 
Kappa Sigma fraternity in order to be 
closer to his younger brother, Brett, 
and to indulge in certain activities in- 
evitably associated with frat life: drink- 
ing, sex and partying. The rush and 
initiation processes subject Land to a 
series of humiliating, disgusting, and 

trying events, culminating in the death 
of a fellow pledge and his decision to 
drop out of Kappa Sigma. 

The story is really about Land’s 
desire to truly connect with his 
brother, Brett. From the very begin- 
ning he informs the reader of his ad- 
miration for Brett, and how their lives 


irrevocably intertwined because they — 


are so close. Everything that Land 
does relates to his desire for Brett’s 
admiration, in some way or another. 
They only grow farther apart, how- 
ever, as Goat progresses. 
Here Land detracts from his 


ON BULLSHIT | 


Harry G. Frankfurt 





tion of humbug, Frankfurt charac- 
terizes bullshit as the state of a per- 
son talking authoritatively about a 
subject, while lacking any true 
knowledge of it. He believes an in- 
dividual is prone to feigning exper- 
tise, which simply results in a chain 
of falsehoods and exaggerations. 

Using this idea, Frankfurt draws 
the important line between lying and 
bullshit. Bullshit is the unconscious 
relation of false statements, usually 
the result of a person’s ignorance or 
an attempt by the person to appear 
intelligent. On Bullshit presents 
today’s society as responsible for 
bullshit since it constantly urges 
people to appear intelligent and well- 
cultured and makes an aura of intel- 
lectualism — even if it is pseudo- 
intellectualism — a prerequisite for 
the public’s favorable opinion. 

The biggest flaw of On Bullshit is its 
apparent lack of humor. The philo- 
sophical concept of the book and its 
deceptively formal aesthetic will bring 
the most laughs. However, the con- 
tents of the book are disappointingly 
dry, though Frankfurt does attempt to 
crack a few jokes. Potential buyers 
should make note of this, and realize 
they will be reading a verbose examina- 
tion ofthe definition of “bullshit,” which 
seldom jests at the naturally ridiculous 
idea of an intellectual look at “bullshit” 
or even the field of philosophy in gen- 
eral. This causes the book to come offas 
a pompous undertaking by Frankfurt 
toscoresome points witha broad audi- 
enceas he “dares” to analyze one of the 
greatest representatives of foul lan- 
guage. 


novel’s thematic force, painting Brett 
as the character that changes, whereas 
Land never seems to grow out of his 
nearsighted insecurity. Thisis a prob- 
lem because the reader only knows 
key features about Brett: he is more 
handsome, heis moreathletic, andheis 
more ofa socialite than Brad. But none 
of these features allows the reader to 
realize Brad’s conflicted feelings and 
inner turmoil as he watches his brother 
undergo the hazing routine. 

Atthesametime, because Brad never 
matures as a person, it is easy to feel 
frustration with Brad’s inability to prop- 
erly deal with his problems. By the end 
of Goat, Brad is no longer the object of 
much sympathy or compassion. Land 
is lucky that the novel is a quick read, 
because if the story were to go any fur- 
ther, it would only generate a greater 
hatred for Brad’s character. 

While a strength in certain senses, 
Land’s crisp, succinct style is part of 
the reason why Brett and Brad are 
unable to come to a credible emo- 
tional fruition. Goat’s dialogue nei- 
ther utilizes quotation marks nor deals 
with a conversation between more 
than two characters at one time. Land 
also critically limits how far he can 
take the character development — 
all interactions are stripped down re- 
plies such as, “Yeah,” “Whatever,” 
“Told you,” and “Shut up.” 

Stylistically primitive to the end, 
Goat contains no monologues and its 
dialogue seldom evolves beyond three 
or four lines at most. While this may 
allow the reader to take in the novel 
during a few short sittings, it creates a 
roadblock for any personal connec- 
tion with Land’s story. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the work as- 
pires to literary excellence. Yet no 
matter how much you may try to en- 
joy Goat, the truth is that there is very 
little to keep the book going other 
than its own succession of conflicts. 





BY JUSTIN OREN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Experimental music is often writ- 
ten off by its critics as being too bi- 


| zarre or inaccessible, and indeed this 














is frequently the case. Weirdness in 
the vast canon of modern art-music 
easily becomes self-servingly dull — 
an obsessive, ironic consciousness of 
bands testing the limits of pop music’s 
hulking span. Whatis lost in this case 
isasense of sincerity, emotional clar- 
ity, or at its worst, musicality in gen- 
eral — an example of art for art’s 


| sake and a betrayal of the qualities 


which make music listenable. 
This past Monday at the Ottobar, 


| Brooklyn-based Baltimore natives 
/ | Animal Collectiveshowedwhatexperi- 


mental music can be at its finest, an 
expressive fusion of adventurous in- 
strumental arrangements, 


| otherworldly song structures, and an 


unusually affective charge of emotion. 

Touring with the equally uncon- 
ventional Ariel Pink through the lat- 
ter days of April, the Collective has 
been appearing at small clubs and 
college venues throughout the North- 
east and the Midwest. 

All of the potentially effective 
melody in Ariel Pink’s songs was 
overcome by an overwhelming ef- 
fect-scapeand an almostautistic pre- 
sentation whereby lead singer Pink 
paced the stage, staring intently into 
space, and frantically howling an un- 
intelligible stream of sounds. The re- 
sult was undeniably unique, but ulti- 


ay 


Shrew is 
far from 


the usual 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B8 
Lucentio, one of the many men in the 
play courting Bianca (sophomore 
Katie Schoenberger). “I think women 
should get to have more good rolesin 
Shakespeare,” explains Lesifko, and 
because she had quite a few talented 
females in the cast, she decided to 
give one of them a lead role. “Once 
we started rehearsing, I realized that 
this lesbian aspect is hilarious, be- 
cause it really challenges the misogy- 
nistic parts of The Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Unfortunately, there will be no 
shocking girl-on-girl stage kisses. 
“We wanted there to be a meaty love 
scene, but I don’t think the actors are 
going to doit... There will, however, 
be plenty of male gay kissing.” 

And this is just another example 
of the guerilla production’s chal- 
lenging, rebellious attitude towards 
the Bard. “We’re doing this play 
for a modern audience,” says 
Lesifko, “and it helps to make it 
relatable to them.” 

The Barnstormers will perform 
Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew at 3 p.m. on Saturday, April 
30th and Sunday, May Ist on the steps 
of the back side of MSE Library. The 
performance is free and is part of the 
Spring Fair celebrations, 


MATT HANSEN/NEW 
The Barnstormers’productionofthe 
classic play will take place outside. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ONTRIPOD.COM 
| Animal Collective brought their spectral, wild music to the Ottobar. 
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They’re not actually animals, but their sound is strange enough that they aren’t quite human, either. 


mately confusing and unsatisfying. 
Animal Collective’s foursome sub- 
sequently took the stage and com- 
menced an epic of noise which would 
contract and expand fluidly (save for 
one or two momentary pauses) over 
an hour-long set. At times the music 





Call Today! 


swelled like a million cathedral bells 
ringing over a blurry town only to 
simmer intoa quiet campfire of crack- 
ling percussion and gentle guitars 
punctuated with the cathartic and 
ghostly vocal work of guitarist Avey 
Tare (David Porter) and drummer 
Panda Bear (Noah Lennox). 

The sheer density of sundry tones, 
instruments (harmonica, bird whistle, 
etc.), and electronic sampling wove to- 
gether as an organic tapestry of sound 
— a challenging but rewarding picture 
intended for the subconscious, 

The songs themselves, as featured 
on the group’s two LPs (including last 
year’s haunting Sung Tongs), are at 
their heart rather folky and simplistic 
— relying on simple hooks and pro- 
gressions. The confessional and emo- 
tional spirit remains at the bottom of 
the intricate and entropic arrange- 
ments which borrow from the elec- 
tronic movement and heavily from 
non-Western folk traditions. African 
overtones dominate the cyclical and 
ecstatic songs, reminiscent of a reli- 
gious dance (which was performed by 
the band members who violently and 
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erratically shook as they stomped 
around the stage). This is the music 
Paul Simon would have made if he 
had written Graceland on 
psychedelics with a synth-band. 

To describe Animal Collective’s 
performance in words is a somewhat 
futile gesture due to the fact that their 
music is not meant to be conceptual- 
ized rationally. Their work subscribes 
to the noise-rock aim of expressing 
beauty through chaos by tapping a 
sort of music that exists in the osten- 
sible:melee of nature. In a sense, the 
entire point of the genre is to find a 
transmuted form of ancient Greece’s 
“music of the spheres.” To this point, 
Animal Collective’s performance was 
successful. 

I found myself in a stupor, unable 
to pinpoint any single intelligible ele- 
ment, but felt like I was experiencing 
something holy — a mishmash of 
memory and renewed emotion — 
firmly believing that they were cover- 
ing the universe’s greatest hits. Only 
when the audience fails to “get it” do 


A ape DI EPO 


they ever really enjoy Animal 
Collective? si 
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_ TheBMApresents 
_ Slideshow exhibit 


Although anyone from the 
boomer generation may wince at 
the mention of a slide show, an- 
ticipating either a boring school- 
house lesson or a lengthy rehash- 
ing of a family vacation, this 
exhibition houses a collection of 
artistic and colofrul slides. This 
| fYemarkable achievement of pe- 
riod photography, portraying 
sleek lines, colorful panoramas 
| and thrilling scenes takes an in- 
novative look at subjects both 
small and large. 

This collection represents the 
first major exhibition of this often- 
disregarded form of contemporary 
art. It will focus on the works of 
internationally recognized art cre- 
ators including Dan Graham, Nan 
Goldin, Peter Fischli and David 
Weiss, James Coleman and Jan 
| _Dibbets (including an installation 
| view of her 1971 piece ‘Land/Sea’). 

Additionally available are 
single-carousel examinationsand 
multi-carousel environment in- 
terpretations with soundtracks to 
help establish the mood neces- 
sary to accompany the artists’ in- 
tentions. An accompanying illus- 
trated catalogue will also help 
patrons more fully understand the 
exhibition. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
a vital part of the art scene in Bal- 
timore, is especially enjoyed for 
its combination ofa major collec- 
tion of various styles, ancient in- 
ternational works, and a wing for 
just modern art with a nice res- 
taurant, and an outdoor sculp- 
ture garden. The museum also 
houses Van Gogh’s “Landscape 
with Figures” and a 10-year-old 
wing of late 20th century master- 
pieces. 

The Museum is just off-cam- 
pus at 10 Art Museum Drive. Call 
(410) 396-7100 or check outhttp:/ 
__/www.artbma.org for details and 

L information on various upcom- 
ing events and special programs. 












Anusha Gopalratnam 
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ose Sees at | 


Tom Morello and Chris Cornell combine forces in supergroup Audioslave who will hit D.C. later this week. 


Audioslave rocks 9:30 Club on May Day 


Hard rockers Audioslave are 
bringing the heat to the 9:30 Clubina 
show that quicklysold out. The group 
has an interesting and unique his- 
tory. It formed out of the ashes of two 
commerciallysuccessful groups, Rage 
Against The Machine and 
Soundgarden. 

The projectstarted in late 2000 when 
Zack de la Rocha announced his exit as 
lead singer of Rage Against the Ma- 
chine. Although the bandstill hadthree 
out of the four members, in one fell 
swoop they lost their voice and some 
might even say their identity. De la 
Rocha’s vocals were a key element be- 
hind the powerful, anarchist-fueled vo- 
cals laid over the hard guitar riffs which 
created Rage’s distinctive sound. 

Almost immediately after De La 
Rocha’s departure, rumors began cir- 

_ culating that former Soundgarden 
front man Chris Cornell would join 


the three remaining members of Rage 
as lead singer. With all members of 
the proposed new group keeping a 
tight lip about what was going on, the 
quartet wrote and recorded tracks 
throughout 2001, with renowned rap/ 
heavy metal producer Rick Rubin 
handling production. 

Fans began referring to the band as 
Civilian (a name supposedly consid- 
ered by its members but ultimately re- 
jected), and in March 2002, it was an- 
nounced that the quartet would be 
touring as part of the year’s edition of 
Ozzfest. Less thanaweekafter the tour’s 
announcement, another press release 
was issued to the displeasure of fans, 
saying that Cornell had abruptly quit 
the band (reportedly over a disagree- 
ment over a record company/man- 
ager). The band’s recordings were go- 
ing to be issued anyway, but in May 
2002, early versions of the album’s 


tracks were leaked online. 

Thesaga of this still unnamed band 
took another bizarre turn in Septem- 
ber of the same year, when it was 
announced that Cornell had patched 
up his differences with the other mem- 
bers and had rejoined. The band’s offi- 
cial name, Audioslave, was finally di- 
vulged and they released their excellent 
self-titled debut in November, and fol- 
lowed it up with a supporting tour. 

Audioslave is a positive variation 
of the traditional “band forms, band 
finds success and then band breaks 
up” story. So how has the story gone 
so far? If high critical acclaim and 
album sales is any indicator, then 
Audioslave is in for a long and happy 
future.If you're lucky enough to get a 
ticket, you can catch them at the 9:30 
Club on Sunday, May Ist. 


— Ammani Luba 


Glitch and blips night at the Ottobar 


The crazy progeny of UK-glitch 
label Warp Records are taking over 
the Ottobar Sunday, May Ist. This 
ragtag group includes blip-hop hero 
Prefuse 73, Experimental MC Beans 
(formerly of Anti-Pop Consortium) 
and the relatively unknown Battles. 
The two headliners have put in much 
time and paid many dues through- 
out the years and have of late finally 
received long overdue credit from 
the press. 

Prefuse 73 aka Scott Herren has 
worked on a number of releases and 
collaborations, not the least of which 
is his stellar new album Surrounded 
by Silence. Coupled with Prefuse’s 
crazy, chopped/glitch style are the 
likes of El P, Ghostface, Kazu from 
Blonde Redhead and fellow tour/ 
labelmate Beans. Youcan expect Scott 
to highlight many of the tracks of SbS 
as well as his unreleased Piano Over- 
lord project at this show. 

Similiar to the hardworking 
Prefuse, Beans has etched outa niche 
in the highly competitive world of 
underground hip-hop. Part of the 
progressive rap movment, the intel- 
lectual emcee made his name known 
witha unique blend ofelectronic mu- 
sic and hip-hop, which some have 
eloquently dubbed electrohop, Be- 
yond just beats, Beans puts the genre 





on tilt through loquacious rap nar- 
ratives with absurd and oddly ethe- 
real loops and microphone effects. 

Hislyrical ability and flow seem 

to parallel “rappers” like Deltron 
3030 and Aesop Rock, yet his syn- 
thesized hooks separate his music 
from such non-conventional con- 
temporaries. The playful funky 
pop on his first album, Tomorrow 
Right Now demonstrated his com- 
plex wordplay, yet was not as well 
received as his second release, 
Now Soon Somebody. Thatsecond 
release teetered on the brink of 
techno, although it was filled with 
decidedly more complex works 
than the average house stomper. 
His latest solo album, Shock City 
Maverick, is a compromise be- 
tween his two past releases, with 
less conventional choruses and 
breaks and minimalist production 
value. 

With Beans’ psychedelic world 
of rap, porn and artistry, and 
Prefuse’s jazzy glitch backdrops, 
Sunday is shaping up to be quite a 
night. The doors open at 8 p.m., 
and the show starting around 
9p.m. For more information visit 
http://www.theottobar.com. 


— John Lichtefeld 
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Beans, Prefuse 73 and Battles warp Baltimore this Sunday, May 1st. 
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Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meet in Levering. For more in- 
formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
(410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Dinner 
for Eastern Orthodox students will 
be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
placein the Interfaith Center Library. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


“SUNDAY, MAY I 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 


more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 
2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 


will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 
vemipe »mporary worship will take place at 
the University Baptist Church 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 





THURSDAY, APRIL 28 


8 p.m. Check out the Tranny 
Roadshow for vaudeville like you’ve 
never seen in Shaffer 3. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss the Jazz Ensemble 
and Jazz Band Spring Concert in the 
auditorium of Shriver Hall. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


8 p.m. Check outthe Last ComicStand- 
ing Finalist ANT at Spring Fair co- 
sponsored by DSAGA and the HOP. 


8 p.m. See the great comedic perfor- 
mance Boy Meets Girlin the Merrick 
Barn. Tickets are $15 for general ad- 
mission, $14 senior citizens, and $5 
for student rush tickets, 


8 p.m. - 10p.m. Check out Witness 
Theater Spring Showcase in the 
Arellano Theater of Levering Hall. 
Tickets are $5 for general admission, 
$3 for students. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 


7 p.m. Check out Talib Kweli in Con- 
cert at the Ralph S. O’Connor Recre- 
ation Center. Cost is $17 for general 
admission. 


8 p.m. See the great comedic perfor- 
mance Boy Meets Girl in the Merrick 
Barn. Tickets are $15 for general ad- 
mission, $14 senior citizens, and $5 
for student rush tickets. 


SUNDAY, MAY 1 


_2:15 p.m. See the great comedic per- 
formance Boy Meets Girl in the 





APRIL 28 TO MAY 5 


Merrick Barn. Tickets are $15 for gen- 
eral admission, $14 senior citizens, 
and $5 for student rush tickets. 


7:30 p.m. - 10 p.m. Check out Pianist 
Yundi Li in Shriver Hall Auditorium. 
Tickets are $33 for general admission, 
$17 for students, and $8 for student 
rush tickets (one hour before concert). 


8 p.m. - 10 p.m. Check out Witness 
Theater Spring Showcase in the 
Arellano Theater of Levering Hall. 
Tickets are $5 for general admission, 
$3 for students. 


MONDAY, MAY 2 


7:30 p.m. - 9:30p.m. See Violinist 
Gidon Kremer with the Kremerata 
Baltica Soloists in the Shriver Hall 


- Auditorium. Tickets are $33 for gen- 


eral admission, $17 for students, and 


_ $8 for student rush tickets (available 


one hour before performance). 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, APRIL 28 


1 p.m. Don’t miss Tai Chi Classes 
With Master Liu Xiao Ling in the 
Main Exercise Studio of the Cooley 
Center (behind the Hampton House), 
1620 McElderry St. 


7:30 p.m. Slaying the Dragon is a 
look at media stereotypes of Asian 


women since the silent film era. It is 
the fifth film in the diversity film se- 
ries and will be screened in Remsen 
101. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


10a.m. -5 p.m. See. A Colloquium In 
Honor Of Neil Hertzin Room 110 of 
Gilman Hall. 


12 p.m. - 7 p.m. Don’t miss the 2005 
Spring Fair all over the Homewood 
Campus. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you . 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845, 


7 p.m. Love Middle Eastern food, 
Houka/Sisha, and Dancing? Don’t 
miss the Arabian Nights Spring Ban- 
quet in the Glass Pavilion. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 


ing conditions before you hike up to - 


Bloomberg. 


10 p.m, Don’t miss the Dance Party 
After ANT’s Performance in Le- 


vering Hall. ae 
10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Center 
Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the free 
Krispy Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening activity. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 


10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Don’t miss the 2005 
Spring Fair all over the Homewood 
Campus. 


10a.m.-5 p.m. See A Colloquium In 
Honor Of Neil Hertzin Room 110 of 
Gilman Hall. 


12 p.m. - 5 p.m. Check out the 2005 
Physics Fair in the Bloomberg Cen- 
ter for Physics and Astronomy. 


SUNDAY, MAY 1 


8:30 a.m. Work up an appetite for 
spring fair food while racing for the 
troops at the Blue Jay 5K beginning 
at the Athletic Center. 


10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Don’t miss the 2005 
Spring Fair all over the Homewood 
Campus. 


MONDAY, MAY 2 


7:05 p.m. See the Toronto Blue Jays 
vs. Baltimore Orioles in the Oriole 
ParkatCamden Yards, 333 W.Camden 
St. Call 410-685-9800 for details. 


TUESDAY, MAY 3 


7:05 p.m. See the Toronto Blue Jays 
vs. Baltimore Orioles in the Oriole 


ParkatCamden Yards, 333 W.Camden 


St. Call 410-685-9800 for details. 
THURSDAY, MAY 5 


8 p.m. Don’t miss a Polish master- 
piece created by Kieslowski which is 
considered one of the greatest mov- 
ies of all times. Red (1994) will be 
playing in Shaffer 3, 


Lectures and Work- 
~ shops 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 28 as 


4 p.m. Don’t miss the AMCAS Essay 
Writing Workshop in Mergenthaler 
111. Getting this right is key to getting 
into medical school. 


4p.m. Mike Reese, assistant director of 
the Center for Educational Resources, 
presents Buzzword Bistro: Is This Le- 
gal? Copyright in the Digital Age in 
the Garrett Room of the MSE Library. 


7:30 p.m. Candace Pert , Ph.D., profes- 
sor at Georgetown University and JHU 
alumna, explains WHAT THE BLEEP 
DO WE KNOW! in the Sheraton In- 
ner Harbor Hotel. Tickets are $25 for 
students, $30 for the general public. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


8:30a.m.- 4:30 p.m. Joseph G. Sodroski, 
MD. Professor of Pathology, Harvard 
Medical School; Professor ofImmunol- 
ogy & Infectious Diseases, Harvard 
School of Public Health; Director of the 
Center for AIDS Research, Dana Farber 
Cancer Institute and Trim 5 Alpha: 
Mediator of Innate Intracellular Immu- 
nity to Retrovirus, present The 17th 
Annual B, Frank Polk HIV Research 
Symposium in the Anna Baetjer - 
W1030 Room of the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. 


2 p.m. - 3 p.m. Raymond Baker, Ph.D., 
Trinity College, presents Change in 
Egypt and Its Influence on the Future 
of Islam in the Parsons Auditorium of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory. 


MONDAY, MAY 2 


12:15 p.m, - 1:30 p.m. Seth Blackshaw 
presents Genomic Analysis of Reti- 
naland Hypothalamic Development 
in the Seminar Room of 115 W. Uni- 
versity Parkway. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 


_ Anusha Gopalratnam 





Got an Event? ares 





Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a brief summary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 


~ dar, please e-mail all events by the Mon- 


day before publication. 
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